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TO MANUFACTURERS 


whose postwar plans call for long runs of a given part 
















You will want your after-war 


parts sources to have: 


The ability and skill to work to close 
tolerances. 


An efficient setup for uniform produc- 
tion of long runs. 


Capacity and reliability to insure 
prompt deliveries. 


Experience in adapting new skills 
and new materials to your ‘parts needs. 


Whether your production plans call 
for forgings, castings or plastics, we 
believe that Brake Shoe plants plus 
Brake Shoe Research can be of prac- 
tical assistance. 


If this interests you, write R. B. Parker, 
American Brake Shoe Company, 230 
A Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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BRAKE SHOE’S RESEARCH GROUP 








i 1. Engineering Laboratory 2. Metallurgical Laboratory : 
i y.\ 3. Experimental Foundry | 
Brake Shoe A parts source that may help you meet postwar competition 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in, The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 


, ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 


Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 


‘partments in principal cities of the world. 
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MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Maltigraph 


TRAQE-MAAK REE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilitn. Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 





Marines leap to the attack. News cameramen advance 
with them, recording the action. And, in short hours, 
those precious pictures are telling their thrilling story to 
America’s newspaper readers. 


For a new electronic device, a development by Sylvania 
engineers, makes it possible to short-wave news pic- 
tures to any part of the world. The blacks, grays and 
whites of a photograph are broadcast in the usual man- 
ner as an audible signal, varying in strength with the 
shading of the picture. Thousands of sea- and land-miles 
away, the electron recorder tube hears the picture and 
reproduces it, line by line, on sensitized paper. Result: 
higher quality pictures, quicker transmission than for- 


merly possible over news-cluttered commercial radio 
circuits. 


Another advance in wartime communication, this newest 
gift of the science of electronics. And, like multiple 
electronic discoveries still veiled in the secrecy of war, 
another scientific accomplishment ready to serve wider 
uses in the peace to come. Good reason why we at 
Sylvania, working with light and sound, amplifiers of 
human sight and hearing, strive to hold our work to the 
highest standard anywhere known. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. v | 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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What's Ahead 


. 


_ Eugene F. McDonald, who heads Zenith, 
the $33,000,000 radio corporation, is the 
subject of our lead-off story next time. We 
feel that he belongs up front, for he has 
always been a leader, not only in the radio 
jndustry, but also as a deep-sea fisher, 
yachtsman, explorer and hunter of buried 
treasure. 

While our story discusses many of the ex- 
ploits of this highly-versatile human being, 
it is chiefly concerned with his pioneering 
in a new field—pioneering that’s already 
helping thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren to lead fuller, richer lives. 

We can’t give away the story here, but 
you can—and must—read it in the next is- 
sue. It’s called, aptly enough, “Gene Mc 
DonaLp Pioneers AGAIN,” and is written by 
William F. McDermott. 


SMALL CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY 


Another story slated for 
next issue is “Oppor- 
TUNITIES IN Fur Farm- 
Inc,” by Ross L. Holman. 

A few years ago, foxes, 
mink and other fur ani- 

’ mals were trapped, chased 
and snooped. Today they're raised on farms 
and, according to Author Holman, the rais- 
ing is a highly lucrative business. 

It is a business, boomed by the war, 
which is open to all comers. And if you're 
looking for an opportunity that calls for 
small initial capital, don’t miss this story. 





CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


It’s easy to keep tabs on those under you. 
But how do you rate yourself? 

Do you have any system of checking up 
on yourself, finding out what others (your 
bosses, for instance) think of you? 

Next issue Albert Fancher tells how you 
can quickly find out how you and your 
work rate- with others. His story is called 
“Keep TrAcK oF YOURSELF,” and should 
prove of interest to all executives. 


REST PERIOD SURVEY 


Cy Norton, who recently authored a series 
of sales dialogues in these pages, returns 
next issue with “New Licut on Rest 
Periops.” 


Are rest periods practical, profitable? Do , 


they increase production, employee morale? 

Author Norton brings you some significant 
answers to these and other questions con- 
cerning rest periods in both the office and 
factory. His story is based on a recent sur- 
vey of 50 companies, large and small; 26 
that have regular rest periods, 24 that do not. 


P. S. 


Stories soon to appear include “THe Re- 
CONVERSION OF MANPOWER,” by A. Wyn 
Williams; “Spectatty SELLING AND Post- 
War EmpioyMent,” by Lowell Brentano; 
“Canapa Wants More Tourist Trane,” by 
James Montagnes, and “Cuartes LuckMan, 
A Crose-Up,” by Keith Munro. 
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Readers Say 


KIND WORDS FROM FRIENDS 


I notice in your lead editorial in the May 
15 issue that this month you are rounding 
out a half-century of newspaper and maga- 
zine work, and as I think over your long 
services in the profession in which you have 
been a shining light, and out of which I 
know you must have derived considerable 
enjoyment, I cannot resist extending my sin- 
cere congratulations. 


What interests me particularly is the mel- 
lowness of your observations. A half-century 
has a tendency to increase the humaneness 
with which we should look upon the friend- 
ships and beliefs we have formed in our 
careers and incline us to weigh our opinions 
more philosophically than in our impetuous 
youth. 


You must derive a great deal of inner 
satisfaction from the important part you 
have played in moulding public sentiment 
during these 50 years. Your legion of friends 
must share with me in these sentiments.— 
Louis GUENTHER, publisher, The Financial 
World, New York, N. Y. 


I was surprised to learn from your edi- 
torial in the May 15 issue that yeu are 
rounding out a half-century of work. 

I feel I owe it to you at this time to ac- 
knowledge the help and inspiration I have 
received on so many occasions from your 
magazine and from your newspaper column. 

Judging from what your work has meant 
to me, and thinking of the many thousands 
of other persons it has reached, it is evident 
that you have exerted an exceedingly strong, 
far-reaching and helpful influence. — HERBERT 
Gay Sisson, New York, N. Y. 


I note with interest that you are rounding 
out your Golden Anniversary in newspaper 
and magazine work, and I wish to applaud 
and endorse the philosophy expressed in 
your comment in the May 15 issue. 

I am minded to say further that I do not 
think you waited until you rounded out the 
50 years before putting your philosophy into 
practice. More power to you!—Raupa D. 
MacManus, Armour & Co., Chicago, Til. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


Your publication has been of great help 
to me. The editorial policy is farseeing and 
constructive. A publication of this type will 
do much to make post-war America the 
greatest country in the world. 

I particularly enjoyed reading “The Test- 
ing Bureau: A New Opportunity” by H. S. 
Kahm [May 15] inasmuch as this is my 
line of work. There are many young men 
in the Armed Forces and in industry who 
will become tomorrow’s business leaders who 
will find this type of material very helpful. 

I sincerely hope you plan io publish other 
articles of this type. There are thousands of 
young business men like myself waiting for 
just the right opportunity to establish them- 
selves in their own business—Ciayton B. 
WaLsworTH, educational instructor, Sealed 
Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
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“Don’t know if I can take it! . . . Last letter a month 
before we went in... three weeks of shells, bein’ shot at, 


no sleep . . . Back today, everybody’s got mail but me. . . 
What's the matter at home?” . . . lf people would only— 




















use V-MAIL [== >\*..8 
‘ > | f : * 
Men overseas need your letters, PLS LL 
suffer while their mail travels across a 











the world cn slow ships. V-Mail is 
fast! V-Mail flies, goes farther in a just as you wrote it; is sealed and 
day than a convoy ina week! V-Mail delivered, personal, private—fast! 
isaspecialservice. Don’tfailtouseit! Write on the V-Mail form and save 
V-Mail letters are photographed, weeks and months of waiting! 
thousands on a film strip . . . and You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
. filmstripsholdingmillionsofletters _ stationer’s, at all drug, department 
can be carried on a single plane. At and variety stores. Or we will send 
the point nearest its destination, a sample packet of six forms with 
your letter is processed, reproduced our compliments. Address... 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1773 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 










2-LINE 
Editorials 


Look a year ahead and strive to shape 


your course to meet prospective condi- 


tions. 


More applicants than jobs may not 
be far off. 


Nor, in various lines, a buyers’ market. 


Sewell Avery’s “stubbornness” may 
prove salutary. 


Financiers, capitalists, promoters were 
first sent to the doghouse. 


Power-inioxicated labor leaders are 
now headed for the doghouse. 


Managements should scrupulously 
avoid inviting similar treatment. 


Prediction: Rationing shortly will re- 
cede. 


But don’t neglect victory-gardening. 


American industry has earned a Con- 
gressional Medal. 


To corporation executives: Issue lucid 
reports to employees as well as to 
stockholders. 


President Roosevelt’s (Ward) tirade 
against the press, radio, suggests he 


needs a long rest. 


Congress cannot avoid curbing irre- 
sponsible labor trouble-raisers. 


Recent handling of selective service 
has constituted disservice. 


To enhance your future freedom, buy 
war bonds. 


Horoscope: Dewey on first or second 


ballot. 


Prophecy: If his health permits, Roose- 
velt will run. 


In that event, his defeat is not pre- 
dicted—at this stage. 


D-day abroad should be Devotion Day 


here. 


All-round higher wages now would 
lower living conditions later. 

















‘ It was not on the spur of the moment that Paul Revere 
rode to warn the sleeping country folk of danger. 
He had been watching the British for two years. 

No one ordered Paul Revere to discover the secret 
of rolling copper and to set up a plant for doing it, 
in order to serve the new U. S. Navy. It was bis 
suggestion. 

No one commanded Paul Revere to cast cannon 
for the government, to manufacture gunpowder for 
the Army, to continue shaping lovely silverware for 
the newly-made American citizenry, These were just 
jobs that needed doing. He undertook to do them. 

The spirit of Paul Revere was the spirit of enter- 
prise—in the exact sense of the word's definition: an 
undertaking requiring boldness, energy and _perse- 
verance. And it is in that spirit that the business 
which he founded has been carried on. Through the 
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In the spirit of Paul Revere 


course of American history, we have steadily antici- 
pated industry’s demands for copper and copper-base 
products. We have steadily enlarged research, pro- 
duction and service facilities, and so have often en- 
abled our customers to cut their costs or to improve 
their products. 

We are pioneering today in the production of light 
metals in anticipation of changed requirements of 
industry when it finally begins to mobilize for peace. 
For the management of this business is determined 
to be ready to help you meet America’s needs to- 
morrow, by having the right metal, at the right time, 
for the right price, available on instant call. To this 
end, we maintain most complete metallurgical data. 
This data is at your disposal without charge or obliga- 
tion, for any post-war problem. Write to Revere Exec- 
utive Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE Sh 180 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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Southern dishes... Victory style! 


N the “dishes” being cooked in busy Southern 

industrial and agricultural “kitchens” today, 

you'll find a bright promise of great things to come 
when the war is won. 


For then, the mighty strength of the modern 
Southland will be concentrated on the welcome 
tasks of Peace. 


Then, “Southern dishes . . . Victory style,” will 
mean a thousand and one new blessings and com- 
forts for men and women all over the world. 


There will be new things to use . . . made by 
Southern industries from the rich resources of 
Southern forests and fields and mines. New things 
to eat . . . coming from the fertile Southern soil. 


New things to wear . . . fashioned from the experi- 
ence and skill of Southern workers. 


Yes, when Victory comes, an infinite variety 
of new things will pour, with lavish hospitality, 
from the industrial and agricultural “kitchens” 
of the progressive South. 


And when that time comes, the South will find 
the Southern Railway System prepared . . . ready 
to help pass these good things around . . . eager 
to distribute “Southern dishes . . . Victory style” 
to all mankind. 


Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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"WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Do Directors Distrust Courts? 


Our views, judgments, are influenced, consciously or un- 
consciously, by our own circumstances, our own environ- 
ment, our own sphere of life. Many corporation executives 
and directors are amazed over this writer’s criticism of 
the Coudert-Mitchell legislation, making it impossible for 
any small stockholder individually to bring suit against 
any company, while granting such right to any wealthy 
stockholder owning $50,000 in shares. 


Perhaps my vision has been broadened by close contacts | 


with thousands of rank-and-file investors during the last 
two years. Certainly, I’ve been made far more aware of 
how small stockholders feel, have been made aware as 
never before of how widespread is dissatisfaction, rightly 
or wrongly, with not a few corporation managements. The 
definite conclusion I’ve reached is that, although recog- 
nizing that “strike suits” always were annoying to man- 
agements and not always soundly-based, infinitely more is 
at stake than such annoyance. The supreme stake is the 
preservation of our privately-owned economy, our free 
enterprise system, the American way of life. 

That this is in jeopardy is clear to every thoughtful 
citizen. Savers have ceased furnishing new enterprise capi- 
tal. Unless their “strike” can be broken, governmental 
financing and, therefore, governmental totalitarianism, 
must be expected, experienced. 

This New York State legislation, palpably discrimina- 
tory, is not calculated to inspire confidence among the 
many millions of individuals and families who heretofore 
have been the wellspring of the greater part of our enter- 
prise capital. ; 

Criticising the Coudert-Mitchell legislation, New York 
Supreme Court Justice William T. Collins, declares: 


If the courts are not capable of coping with abuses in stock- 
holders’ actions, then they are not competent to deal with any 
form of action. The judicial machinery is, I believe, adequate to 
separate the chaff from the wheat in any case. It is the very 
business of the courts to sit and assay and adjudge the right or 
wrong of the disputes. Stockholders’ actions are no exception. But 
this statute evinces, I fear, distrust of the courts. 

Justice Collins adds that he agreed “with much of the 
criticism” leveled against the new law, but he added “the 
judgment of the court must yield to the will of the legis- 
lature.” 

From the longest, broadest-range viewpoint, I cannot 
see eye to eye with the sponsors of this piece of legisla- 
tion, nor can I regard as wise the hasty way it was rail- 
roaded through the Empire State Legislature without 


affording opportunity for public discussion, a single public 
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hearing. After all, if investor-financing of enterprise ends, 
free enterprise must inevitably end. 

Stockholders’ criticisms, voiced at increasing numbers 
of annual meetings, though seldom recorded by the news- 
papers, should cause managements and directorates to 


ponder deeply. “ 


To achieve independence, most of us have 
to depend on years of self-denial. 
* 


Value Of Younger Blood 


Time and time again over the last 40 years fears have 
been expressed that when the towering founder or up- 
builder of a big enterprise should pass away, the conse- 
quences would be disastrous. Among stalwarts in this cate- 
gory who spring to mind are Charles M. Schwab, of Bethle- 
hem Steel; John D. Rockefeller, Standard Oil; John H. 
Patterson, National Cash Register; George Eastman, Kodak; 
Frank W. Woolworth; the original Gustavus F. Swift and 
Philip D. Armour; Theodore N. Vail, American Telephone 
& Telegraph; Judge Gary, U. S. Steel; Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, of Harvester fame; Marshall Field and John Wana- 
maker, merchant princes; James J. Hill, Edward H. 
Harriman, Collis P. Huntington, among railway stalwarts; 
George Westinghouse. 

Yet, in all these instances, their organizations not only 
were not wrecked -by their demise, but they have since 
expanded, enormously in most instances, through accession 
of younger men. 

These reflections are inspired by the appointment of 52- 


, year-old James V. Forrestal as Secretary of the Navy in 


succession to the capable septuagenarian, Frank Knox. 
Perhaps it would be well if the 76-year-old Secretary of 
War Stimson stepped aside in favor of Under-Secretary 
Patterson (53), whose record has matched that of Forrestal. 
We oldsters should not blind ourselves to the value of 
younger blood. 
* 
Climbing calls for effort. 
* 


Danger of Wild Inflation Lessens 


Notwithstanding the higgledy-piggledy handling of wages 
by Washington, and notwithstanding some—perhaps inevit- 
able—mistakes by OPA, the danger of wild inflation be- 
comes less acute as the war’s end moves nearer. The out- 
look could be lamentably changed by unwise War Labor 
Board adjudication of far-reaching demands for higher 
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wages now before it, notably in the steel industry. The 


- present fact is that the general price level is not materially 


higher than a year ago. This is a creditable response to 
President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” order. Will the War 
Labor Board have backbone enough to reject demands to 
break the line? 

. 

Faith springs from inward con- 
viction of worthiness. 
bin 


Free Speech Even for Employers 


A recent cartoon, which has evoked nationwide com- 
ment, depicts an employee imperiously impressing upon 
the boss to remember she is the employee! The New Deal 
has too often treated employers as pariahs, as not entitled 
to equal rights with wage earners or others. Employers 
have been muzzled by undemocratic, astigmatic, lopsided 
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Courtesy Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


New Deal labor legislation. Union leaders could unrestrain- 
edly condemn employers. Employers were forbidden to utter 
one word in criticism of unions or union leaders. That, 
mind you, in this formerly-vaunted “land of the free.” 

Now this whole un-American conception has been dealt a 
clean-cut blow by the Third Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia. It has unanimously decreed that the First 
Amendment of the Constitution grants free speech to em- 
ployers as well as to unioneers. Thus: 

It is our opinion that it was not the intention of Congress to 
forbid an employer from expressing opinions as to labor unions or 
to anything else so long as his expressions do not constitute, or 
contribute to, acts or threats of discriminations, coercion or intimi- 
dation in denial of his employes’ free and untrammeled exercise of 
their rights as guaranteed by the (Wagner) Act. 

Yet the New Deal Administration succeeded in thwart- 
ing enactment of amendments to the Wagner Act, endorsed 
by a two-thirds vote of the House of Representatives, which 
would have permitted employers to use free speech on 
labor questions so long as their expressions were “not accom- 
panied by acts of coercion; intimidation, discrimination or 


threats thereof.” is 


How long will the majority of American citizens vote to 
perpetuate New Deal rank discrimination between one class 
of citizens and another, between employment-givers and 
employment-receivers? 

Is Americanism to return? 


Schram Condemns Double Taxation 


The shortsightedness of taxing stockholders twice, the 
menace such double taxation inflicts upon the preservation 
of our existing American economy, are becoming more 
widely recognized. Declares Emil Schram, president of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange: “Congress should provide now for 
the elimination, directly when the war is won, of the ex. 
cess profits tax and of the double taxation of corporate 
income.” 

This writer has consistently sought to impress upon eyery 
member of Congress the urgency of such legislative action, 
The only alternative is governmental autocracy. 


* 


Cowards capitulate. 
* 


Washington's Useful, Useless 


Who are the two most useful high-ups at Washington? 
Who are the two most useless? A poll taken (by Look) of 
52 Washington correspondents, a group qualified to form 
penetrating judgment, reveals that General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Secretary of State Hull head 
the useful list, ranking ahead of President Roosevelt. Al- 
most anyone could name the two adjudged the most use- 
less: Secretary of Labor Madam Perkins and Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau. Others among the 10 voted most 
incompetent are Vice-President Wallace, Harry Hopkins, 
Attorney General Biddle. : 

One reason Franklin D. Roosevelt has proved a poor 
administrator is his refusal to weed his choices out of 
responsible offices, no matter how glaring misfits they 
become. In the world of competition, in industry and other 
forms of business, no enterprise would long prosper were 
round pegs retained in square holes. 

Since the United States Government has become “the 
biggest business on earth,” surely it is of imperative impor: 
tance that its head should ceaselessly exercise vigilant judg: 
ment in hiring and firing occupants of vital positions. 


Soldiers’ Spirit Admirable 


From a nephew, youthful officer in the U. S. Army, sta- 
tioned in England: “Bill has been in four actions. 
Lucky dog!” A son still stationed in this country has for 
months been itching to be shipped to a battlefront. Both, 





_ thank heaven, are typical of the spirit animating our young 


men. They scorn inaction, safety. The prevailing attitude 
among our service men on active duty abroad is eager- 
ness to fight and fight, to lick the enemy as speedily as 
possible so that they may be able to come back. We who 
stay at home in comfort should feel profoundly grateful to 
our valiant, courageous defenders. 
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“Here she comes! Gosh!” — “Bet 
she’s hitting 120!” — “Talk about 
your streamlined horsepower! 
Wow!” 


Young America lined the tracks the 
summer of 1934 when the Zephyr 
made its streaking, record-breaking 
run from Denver to Chicago. 


But years before this Diesel-engined 
train ushered in a new kind of rail- 
roading, General Motors men were 
working out the problems of this 
new motive power. 


A new Diesel engine came into being 
that now powers trains of many rail- 
roads all over the United States — 
with an over-all economy never be- 
fore equaled. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


Sand of the Future 


When a mechanized war broke over 
us, a clamor for this compact eco- 
nomical power plant arose from those 
who saw its tremendous possibilities. 


Today, some of those same eleven- 
year-olds of 1934 who cheered the 
Diesel-powered Zephyr now listen to 
the smooth rush of thousands of 
horsepower in Diesel-powered sub- 
marines, long-ranged enough to get 
in periscope sight of Fujiyama. 
Others hear the Diesels’ steady, reas- 
suring purr in tanks, landing barges 
and many types of naval equipment. 


One of the reasons they were ready 
to come through was 
that in normal peace- 
time work General 





Motors men, seeking to provide more 
and better things for more people, 
had built up a backlog of experience 


in their production. 


America is rich in such experience 
because here men have always re- 
ceived just rewards for undertaking 
new things. 


That is the idea that gave us the 
bountiful life we knew in prewar 
America. It has proved mighty useful 
in war. The same idea will keep on 
providing more and better things for 
more people in peace. 


(ZENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC e« OLDSMOBILE . 
BODY BY FISHER e« 


CADILLAC 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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Eric Johnston 


A Close-Up 


By THOMAS CALVERT McCLARY 


Ex-Marine and potential 
president, Johnston's a 
man to keep your eye on 


F you haven't already met Eric 

Johnston, you will. Johnston is out 

to meet everybody in the United 
States. Then he means to pitch into 
meeting people on a really big scale. 
He’s got a bill of goods to sell—and 
he aims to sell it to everybody in the 
world. 

The bill of goods is American Busi- 
ness. If you are adverse to buying a 
piece, it would be wisest to keep out 
of Johnston’s way. He has already sold 
some of it to such gentry from Mis- 
souri as the President, William Green 
of AFL, Phillip Murray of CIO, and 
some very antagonistic liberators be- 
low the Rio Grande. At this writing, 
he is on his way to see Stalin. 

Eric Johnston is an ex-Marine, and 
when he lands upon a critical opinion 
of American business, he has the situ- 
ation well in hand. He’s got your 
shoulders touching the mat from first 
throw because, whatever you think 
about American business, he probably 
thinks to a degree himself. But any- 
thing wrong with it is being righted, 
he tells you quickly, because bad busi- 
ness is not good business, and good 
business is what every American wants. 


“WE'RE ALL IN BUSINESS" 


Every living American, incidentally, 
is a business man to Johnston. Even a 
professional business fighter, he says, 
is in the business of fighting. And 
every worker is in the business of 
making a living. He lets ideas of that 
sort flow at about the rate of Niagara; 
you can pick them up all the way from 
Admirals fighting in the Pacific to the 
counterman in an Ogallala diner. 
Johnston misses no opportunity. 

You remember outstanding men for 
various characteristics. Churchill and 
his cigar; FDR’s smile and cigarette 
holder; La Guardia’s abrupt, powerful 


motions; Farley’s genial, unruffied 





Eric Johnston 


calm. You remember Johnston for the 
thoughts he drops, the things he says. 
After you have left him, it’s difficult 
to recall the exact color of his eyes, 
his height, his movements, or the 
timbre of his voice—except that it 
was pleasant, dynamic and held you 
listening, which is what he wanted. 

For the record, he has blue-grey 
eyes that glance back the light and, on 
proper occasion, can be cold as ice. 
tlis smile is quick, infectious, and he 
has keen, quick humor. He is about 
six feet tall, lean and athletic, about 
what you expect of an ex-Marine. He 
dresses well, but conservatively, and 
moves without drawing attention. 
From the way he can sink into a 
crowd, he would have made a good 
detective. 

He does not consider himself a great 
leader, a great thinker, or even a great 


_ business man. He considers himself 


pretty standard of what he represents, 
which is a cross section of all Ameri- 
can business, and he seems fairly near 
that, except that he is more vocal. 
“Business doesn’t talk enough,” he 
says. “Labor is always talking, always 
quoting some respected leader such as 
Gompers, always selling itself. Para- 


doxically, business, which grew on ad- 
vertising its products, gets tongue-tied 
about itself. Business ought to holler 
its lungs out about the good things it 
is doing.” 

Johnston uses the word “holler,” 
too. He does not look down upon dig- 
nity, but he has not got time for it 
himself. He wants to be sure you get 
what he means, and if he means “hol- 
ler,” that is the word he uses. 

There was a time when interviewing 
the president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce was a sacred and boring 
ritual at which lowly news gatherers 
were only permitted to listen with 
hushed reverence. What they listened 
to had been thrice blue-pencilled and 
then mimeographed. If questions were 
asked, they had been carefully pre- 
arranged and okayed. Eric Johnston 
changed that in a hurry. He will an- 
swer any question any time for just 
about anybody who wants his opinion, 
or wants to give him theirs. 

According to Johnston, there is no 
business like our business, and there 
is no other nation in which business 
has performed the American miracle. 


HIGHEST STANDARD HERE 


“Why, we’ve got a standard of liv- 
ing here that puts an automobile me- 
chanic on a higher plane than the man- 
ager of most factories in other lands,” 
he says. “And we haven’t begun to 
produce yet! Overproduction? It’s a 
catchword! One third of our nation 
has never enjoyed a decent standard 
of living, according to what we can 
give ourselves, and another third is 
just getting it. We can create a per- 
manent labor absorption here as easily 
as unemployment.” 

Optimism? No, says Johnston. “We 
have the tools, the skill and the ca- 
pacity. Given freedom from forms of 
taxation which take all the profit and 
leave only loss, American business will 
boom as it never boomed before,” he 
declares. 

He believes the constant friction be- 
tween labor, Government and business 
is due to the fact that we haven’t dis- 
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covered that it’s all one big show. La- 
bor is subject to many of the evils 
which corroded business in the blue- 
sky days, he says, but it is coming to 
a better understanding of itself and 
its relationship with management. 

Johnston doesn’t see any real dan- 
ger of any kind of fascism here. The 
word is not one he hoggles at. If 
fascism were better than what made 
us, he says we would probably want 
it and have it. 

“We are going through a great 
change of economic attitude,” John- 
ston says. “Of course, it is going to 
be bumpy. For five or ten thousand 
years business has operated upon an 
economy of scarcity and low wages. 
Now we have got an economy of abun- 
dance.” 

Talk to him about shortages of raw 
material. He'll snort at that. “Why, 
take New Mexico alone,” he says, 
“which is not considered a heavy coal 
producing state. There is enough 
known coal there that can be econom- 
ically mined with present methods to 
meet our current rate of coal consump- 
tion for 450 years! India supports 
389,000,000 people in an area the size 
of 11 Western states, excluding Oregon 
and Washington, and in our area are 
only 6,000,000 people and more raw 
wealth than India ever had.” 

We have only two great economic 
problems, he believes. One is the form 
of taxation, which can kill progress 
and put our standard of living back 
50 years unless we prevent it from 
stopping the life flow of progress, 
which is new business. The other prob- 
lem is to bring about the realization 
that we have built an economy of 
abundance. “High wages are no hin- 
drance to business,” he’ll tell you. 
“Business needs high wages. We need 
them to pay off our national debt, and 
we need them for purchasing power. 
We need a bigger middle class eco- 
nomic group in this country . . . less 
enormously rich and shoddily poor. 
American business is going to bring 
that about. Not for any weeping heart 
or schoolroom ideologic reasons, but 
because business needs it, and we're 
all part of business.” 

Some men have a decided character 


- quite separate from what they say and 


think. But not Johnston. What he says 
and thinks is Johnston, the whole of 
him. His thoughts on business are his 
life. There is no Huckleberry Finn in 
him. He is smart, shrewd, alert, excep- 
tionally able, progressive in the un- 
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rutted, Western manner. He is decent- 
ly ambitious and leads a conventional 
life with no excesses, no eccentricities ; 
no unyielding prejudices, no wish to 
set the world on fire, or change history 
with some “cause.” 

“We have got the best thing here 
that history ever produced,” he says. 
“Why change it? Let’s concentrate on 
developing our way of life.” 


TYPICAL SUCCESS STORY 


His life reads like a typical success 
story from childhood. His father died 
at an early age and Eric went to work 
delivering for a drug store. He earned 
most of his own way through high 
school and college. He served in World 
War I, with the Marines, and later in 
China. He found the opportunity to 
make his first real money while still in 
service, risking a hundred dollars on 
the Chinese money exchange. Retired 
as a captain, after a head injury did 
him in, he bought part of a small 
electric appliance business in Spokane. 
He built the business up, bought his 
partner out and extended his business 
interests. Today, at 47, he is modestly 
wealthy and heads five companies. 
None of them will ever be huge. He 
likes small business. He likes to see 
his own employees with their own cars 
and own homes and enough time for a 
hunting and fishing trip now and then. 

He is a Republican whose greatest 


criticism of the present Administration 
is its punitive measures to throttle 
business. “When business goes down, 
labor goes, the farmer goes, we all go 
back to a form of government and lev- 
el of living we left behind us 150 
years ago.” ‘ 

In the name of Business, he struck a 
friendly middle ground with both the 
Chief Executive and the biggest labor 
leaders at a time when both the White 
House and Labor were thought ready 
to shoot a business man on sight. One 
labor leader recently observed, “If 
they were all like Johnston, there’d 
be no row and we'd all make money!” 

That remark may mean something 
come election time. On the day Willkie 
dropped from the Republican ticket, 
the name of Eric Johnston was heard 
in many quarters of Capitol Hill as a 
possible dark horse for the Presidency 
or Vice-Presidency. He lacks Willkie’s 
flamboyant appeal, but he’s got a hard- 
hitting way of tackling tough subjects 
straight from the shoulder. If he hasn’t 
got Labor’s following, he has at least 
a good deal of its trust. 

“There is only one question and one 
answer to consider about any inter- 
national or national controversy,” he 
says. “Is it good business? Whatever 
is best for business is best for America 
. . . capital, labor, farmer, middle man, 
Government. Business is the root and 
the bedrock of America.” 





Cassie: Doctor of Machinery 


“Doc” Cassie is a B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
engineer whose chief duties today con- 
sist of “curing” the ills of overworked 
and usually irreplaceable war ma- 
chines. Using sheet steel and cement 
as his “pills,” Cassie is a specialist in 
mechanical draft, ventilating and oth- 
er air-handling equipment. 

Since “Doc” Cassie’s patients can’t 
tell him “where it hurts,” he has to 
resort to his little black bag of tricks 
for the fan doctor’s counterpart of a 
thermometer—a Milt Goldbergian ar- 
rangement of bent glass known as 
a pitot tube (named for Henri Pitot, 
the French physicist) that measures 
air speed. He then probes into the 
ductwork, under the firebox or smoke 
stack, until he finds an unhealthy pres- 
sure drop or temperature change. 
Often the symptoms and cure are ap- 
parent only after he has built a scale 






model in cardboard from blueprints. 
In every case, however, he writes a 
prescription that the plant’s handy men 
can fill. It may be a few curved pieces 
of steel inserted inside ductwork to 
streamline a corner turn, a quarter’s 
worth of steel plate welded to the fan 
wheel to balance motor capacity with 
fan output, or a nickel’s worth of ce- 
ment to seal a wind-sucking damper. 
Utilities and manufacturing plants 
that have taken “Doc” Cassie’s pills 
are enthusiastic about the results. At 
one power plant he trebled air supply 
for mechanical draft with only a 20% 
increase in power. In another, he suc- 
ceeded in increasing efficiency of fan 
equipment by 50%; in still another, in 
stepping up steam output 16% without 
addition of extra boilers. The greatest 
proof of his abilities, however, is the 
fact that his “patients” swear by -him. 
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The Trade-Mark 


...a@ pledge and a guide 


By CARLETON W. CAMPBELL 


An expert offers a few 


pointers on trade-mark 
selection and protection 


FTER we win this war, when the 
nation’s production facilities 
are turned loose on civilian 

goods, there will be a flood of mer- 
chandise on the markets. Many new 
products will arrive, while old famil- 
iar ones will return. Millions of new 
customers, along with more experi- 
enced buyers, will be ready to shop. 

“What’s good and who makes it?” 
will then be the big question. 

Nobody can buy and try every- 
thing, yet selection must be made with- 
out too much of a gamble. That’s al- 
ways been a problem, but it will be 
more of an issue after the war. 


GRADE LABELING 


Much is heard these days about 
grade labeling, a system whereby the 
Government establishes grades in dif- 
ferent kinds of merchandise, into 
which all goods must be placed. Com- 
modities are then labeled according 
to grade, regardless of source or brand, 
and the grades are price-controlled 
without considering that some items 
are much more desirable than others 
in the same grade. Selection is thus 
simplified, but does that encourage the 
manufacturer to do his best? Does it 
help the buyer to get what he really 
wants? It seems to me, and a lot of 
other Americans, that private brands 
and trade-marks are better. 

Someone produces, processes or 
supplies almost everything we use. If 
that source places its trade-mark on 
its product, it’s a pledge to deliver 
definite quality; it is a guide to the 
buyer to get that quality without a 
gamble. A private brand or mark on 
merchandise gives assurance to the 
public of the genuine pride, ability 





CarLeTon W. CAMPBELL is a Denver, Colo., 
technical and industrial research and trade- 
mark attorney. 
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and responsibility of the producer. 
When wares of that quality are forced 
into an arbitrary grade, they often 
lose their identity among other things 
that are less desirable. In my opinion, 
grade labeling defeats the initiative of 
the manufacturer and bewilders the 
buyer. How would a visitor at school 
know that little Denny has more abil- 
ity than little Willie unless someone 
tells him. They are in the same grade, 
aren't they? 

There is an old cookbook that says 
at the top of page one: “These recipes 
tell what ingredients to use and the 
proportions, but they cannot supply 
the skill required for best results.” 

Is that true? Let’s consider the case 
of Joe Barker, a baker in a Mid-West- 
ern town. His baked goods are popular 
and every day’s production is a sell- 
out. He puts in good ingredients, of 
course, but he also puts in his skill 
and his knack—his “know-how” and 
experience. From a small beginning, 
his business has grown to interstate 
proportions. Now people look for his 
trade-mark and buy with confidence. 
They know that everything Joe Bar- 
ker puts his mark on is good. It’s his 
pledge to deliver definite quality; his 
goods look like others, but they taste 
different—hetter. 


NO FORMULA FOR SKILL 


Through the years, Joe Barker has 
taught a number of helpers to bake. 
Some of them have gone out and start- 
ed in business for themselves, in com- 
petition with Joe. That’s all right and 
proper according to our system of free 
enterprise. But the new wares were 
never as good as Joe’s. No doubt they 
contained high-grade ingredients. 
That’s the way Joe trained his help. 
And they were welcome to take with 
them his formulas and recipes, but 
they could not take along Joe’s knack 
and skill. That is what makes the dif. 
ference. “Look for the Barker mark,” 
shoppers say, “you cannot tell the 
difference by the appearance.” 

In clothing, too, it takes something 
more than quality of material. Style 


and fit must be right, too. Who would 
want a suit made of the best “all wool” 
cloth if it didn’t fit right, wasn’t in 
style? Here again its the coup de 
maitre that makes the thing click, 
How can that be grade labeled? Do 
you know any “grades” in ability? 
Customers want that extra something 
and are willing to pay reasonably for 
it. They look for the mark that guides 
them to it. 

Consider furniture. It might be 
strong and made of solid oak, but the 
skill of the craftsman adds the touch 
that makes it outstanding. The in- 
dividual mark of that craftsman is 
what the buyer wants to see. 


“INTANGIBLE” FACTORS 


Automobiles must be well engi- 
neered and well built of good materi- 
als and, in addition, people want lines, 
style, color, comfort and conveniences. 
These almost intangible factors that 
make a buyer select a certain car defy 
grading. The maker’s trade-mark leads 
the way. 

And what about drugs and toilet ar- 
ticles? The public is protected by pure 
food and drug laws against adultera- 
tion, but it’s the expertness of the man- 
ufacturer that adds that extra some- 
thing the prospective purchaser de- 
mands. That’s what creates the brand 
he looks for. 

On the other hand, nobody wants 
to be fooled by false labeling or mark- 
ing. Buyers want honesty in adver- 
tising and selling, and so do long: 
sighted manufacturers. And where 
public safety or health is involved, we 
all want the very highest standards of 
excellence required by law. 

About the new things to come after 
the war—there is plenty of room for 
them. We thrive on new ideas, new 
things to buy. If they bear a well- 


known trade-mark, the chances are - 


they’ll get going because they’re intro- 
duced by an old friend. If the new 
product is sold under a new trade- 
mark, the very fact that it has any 
mark will immediately indicate the 
pride and the responsibility of the 
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source, and give assurance to the buyer. 
Actually, a trade-mark is a distinc- 
tive word, phrase or design, or a com- 
bination thereof, placed on merchan- 
dise to identify its source. It should 
be carefully and thoughtfully created. 
Its ownership is established, first, by 
its actual use in commerce and then 
by registration. It can be registered 
under the various state laws, and after 
it has been used in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or in commerce with 
the Indian tribes, it can be registered 
in the U. S. Patent Office, provided it 
complies with other legal require- 
ments. Ownership can be transferred 
or sold and such instruments of trans- 
fer should be recorded, so an abstract 
of title can be had from the public 
records at any time. All commodities 
are placed in 49 classes, and a mark 
is registered for the kind of merchan- 
dise upon which it has been used.’ 


DESIGN RESTRICTIONS 


No mark can be registered if it con- 
tains immoral matter, or if it is a 
simulation of the flag or insignia of 
the U. S., any state or municipality. 
No portrait of a living individual can 
be registered except by written con- 
sent of that person and, of course, no 
mark that is the same or similar to the 
nark of another already in use can be 
registered for that same kind of mer- 
chandise. 

Most trade-marks are registered un- 
der the Act of February 20, 1905, 
which provides the strongest protec- 
tion. However, no mark that is merely 
descriptive wording or a geographic 
term can be registered under this Act. 
These may be registered under the Act 
of March 19, 1920, after one year’s 
actual use. 

Registration under the Act of 1905 
gives prima facie evidence of ownet- 
ship, the right to sue in Federal courts, 
and the right to prevent importation 
of goods bearing the registered mark. 
Registration under the other Act gives 
only the right to sue with no pre- 
sumption of validity. 

Before a mark is granted registra- 
tion under the Act of 1905, it is pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette and 30 
days’ time is allowed, during which 
anyone who wants to oppose such reg- 
istration may file a written opposition 
stating the grounds for opposing it. 
Such reasohs usually are that the op- 
poser has been using the same or a 
similar mark and claims it as his own. 
Consideration is then given the matter, 
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and a hearing may be arranged to de- 
termine who owns the mark and is 
entitled to have it registered. 

An opposition may arise when the 
owner of a well-established trade-mark 
claims that the new mark proposed 
for registration might be mistaken for 
his mark because of some similarity. 
These situations involve legal compli- 
cations. 

If the application for registration of 
a mark under the Act of 1905 is ap- 
proved, and no opposition appears, or 
if the opposition is overcome, then a 
certificate of registration is issued to 
the owner that is good for 20 years, 
and may be renewed for like periods 
as they are about to expire, without 
limit, as long as the mark is in actual 
use on the goods for which it is regis- 
tered. A registered mark should carry 
notice of that fact to the public as 
“Registered in the United States Patent 
Office,” or an abbreviated form of 
such notice. 

Aside from purely legal considera- 
tions, what makes a really effective 
trade-mark? In the first place, a trade- 
mark should be of simple design, so it 
can be remembered. Since recollection 
is mental association, the mark should 
consist of or contain something famil- 
iar. It may well embrace things that 
are suggestive of the goods upon which 
it is used, but it should not try to de- 


scribe them. It should be appropriate 
to the kind of commodity with which 
it is associated. Much thought should 
be given to the creation of a trade- 
mark and then, after it is adopted, it 
should be used and advertised exten- 
sively as the pledge of the owner and 
a friendly guide to the buyer. 

Since a recommendation from a sat- 
isfied customer to a friend is desirable, 
make it easy by creating a trade-mark 
that can be described orally, so that 
Jones can tell Smith across the back- 
yard fence, “We like that canned goods 
with the chef on the label.” And like- 
wise make it possible for your adver- 
tising to say, “When you want a good 
mouse trap that really gets ’em, look 
for the red cat.” . 

Coined words make excellent trade- 
marks if they are short, easy to read 
and to pronounce. They, too, can well 
carry a constructive suggestion like, 
“Buy-mor,” “Pla-time,” “C-lect” and 
“N-joy.” In these words the hyphens 
seem to help. Other words do not re- 
quire hyphens, such as “Ulike,” 
“Goaline,” “Wearswel” and “Hitmak- 
er.” The created word may have no 
meaning or carry no suggestion per se. 
It may only be a collection of pro- 
nounceable syllables, like “Kodak,” 
which had no meaning in the English 
language when originated, but is now 
in the dictionary. 


Truck-Drivers’ School 


Jupceinc from the maze of white lines 
surrounding the above trucks, it takes 
more than a driver’s license today to 
become a_ top-notgh _ truck-driver. 
They’re part of Detroit’s new truck- 
drivers’ “training course,” and were 
specially laid out to acquaint new men 
and returning soldiers with the nice- 
ties required to handle heavy trucks 
and trailers. Established by the Michi- 





gan Labor and Management Commit- 
tee for the trucking industry, the 
course is one feature of a scientific 
training program to bolster industry 
manpower shortages. The equipment 
was contributed by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., and the drivers are trained 
under the expert supervision of Edson 
Smith, two-time winner of the National 
Truck-Driver Championship. 
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The Boom in Bank Checks 


Government allotments, military pay and war 
wage purchases have skyrocketed check-totals 


ANK checks pioneered the trillion- 
B dollar mark during the past 
twelvemonth, and they are still 
expanding — numerically, dollarwise, 
and in a variety of. uses. 

Millions of people to whom checks 
were a rarity are habitually handling 
them; other millions who thought of 
bank accounts as untouchable mys- 
teries are now carrying checkbooks. 
Today’s bank check is a bookkeeper, 
a tax-monger, a goodwill ambassador, 
a purveyor of rationed commodities 
and, in all capacities, a government 
godchild. 

Rapid but unheralded turnover of 
checking activity is modifying the 
country’s currency structure, as well 
as influencing business and personal 
affairs. More checks, in the hands of 
more people, are daily doing the work 
of actual cash. 


DEPOSITS DOUBLED 


Total deposits subject to check in 
the nation’s 14,600 banks, having 
more than doubled in 10 years, now 
exceed $100,000,000,000. The number 
of checking accounts rose 20% in the 
five years preceding Pearl Harbor; 
they have reached an estimated 30,- 
000,000, and are increasing about 
half a million monthly. These figures 
do not include accounts subject to ra- 
tion checks payable in commodities, 
such as sugar, shoes, meats, oil—a di- 
mension restricted to transactions be- 
tween dealers, banks and Federal ra- 
tioning agencies. 

The check-use mushroom was, of 
course, depression-bred. Lowering of 
minimum balance requirements by 
business-hungry banks led to the in- 
troduction, in 1935, of popular “pay- 
as-you-go” checking plans to compen- 
sate for handling small accounts. More 
recently, low interest rates and dwin- 
dling commercial loans have given 
“special” checking plans a further 
shove. Although the plans vary in de- 
tail, they all enable the possessor of 
$1 to open an account and draw checks 
against subsequent deposits at the cost 
of a few cents each. 
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Plethoric payrolls in war plants are 
speeding the use of checks. Employee- 
payment by check is now standard 
practice, so that deductions can be 
shown. Multiplication of memos has 
transformed the worker’s check into 
a financial statement; its preparation 
has become a burden to employers. At 
least one check-writery has sprung up, 
with special equipment to write pay- 
checks for clients. Employers hire this 
outside checkster to do their payroll 
work, and to turn out a type of pay- 
check having a tear-end that the em- 
ployee keeps. Elaborate deduction data 
thereon enable him to compute his 
income tax, social security, war-bond 
payments and a dozen other things. 
The employer, of course, benefits in 
time and labor savings with increase 
of employee goodwill. 

A worker with a paycheck, whatso- 
ever its form, is likely to be offered 
the services of a non-institutional 
check-casher—whose “mobile unit,” 
lush with greenbacks for sale at a pre- 
mium, is a familiar sight at plant en- 
trances. The check-casher’s lucrative 
calling has been legally recognized; 
for $150 in fees and a $5,000 surety 
bond, he may be duly licensed in New 
York State, subject to good behavior 
but not “regulated” nor. periodically 
inspected. He must have $5,000 of 
quick assets and can not charge more 
than 50¢ per $100 check-amount. Oth- 
er states are contemplgting similar 
enactments. 


CHECKS BY THE MILLION 


Federal as well as corporate projects 
are germinating millions of checks, 
Government allotments, military pay 
and war-production purchases have 
rocketed check-totals to interplanetary 
heights. The enormous government 
issuance of checks has increased con- 
fidence in such instruments among 
workers, and has made private checks 
more acceptable to all classes. The 
Government has already paternalized 
the bank check by virtually underwrit- 
ing the solvency of banks through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


In line with check-befriending pol- 
icy, the new postal money order rates 
invite competition from 
checks, bank money orders, “pay-as- 
you-go” checks—all cheaper than post. 
office transfers. The Government has 
even ruled that there is no harm in 
banks and trust companies advertising 
this advantage. 

Bank checks, with Government bene- 
diction, are supplanting cash in the 
settlement of transactions: Cash for 
hoarding, checks for spending, seems 
the dictum of the day. By replacing 
currency, checks retard inflation. A 
check does not circulate, does not swell 
the volume of outstanding spendable 
tokens. It performs its one-deal func- 
tion; is presented, canceled, volun- 
tarily retired within two to six days. 
Taking average check-life as four days, 
checks replace and do the work of 
about $12,000,000,000 currency. Total 
U. S. currency in circulation is $21,- 
000,000,000. 


CHECK WAR 


Checkdom is no longer a quiet 
realm. A “check war” has broken out 
among the bankers and has invaded 
Congress, unnoticed by the general 
public. Controversy swirls about the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation 
“Q,” which that body has interpreted 
as forbidding “absorption” of ex- 
change charges on checks. Several 
thousand small “country” banks, 
abetted by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., see in this an end to their 
time-honored custom of charging check 
exchange. “To par or not to par,” is 
the issue. In other words, is a check 
a negotiable instrument to be discount- 
ed, or should it “clear” at face value, 
like currency? Preponderance of bank- 
ing line-up favors the latter view. 

The new checking economy has per- 
manently moved in. Checks constitute 
an elastic and responsive monetary 
medium, ideal for post-war’s roseate 
fulfilment or drastic deflation. They 
expand or contract without putting 
Federal presses to work or invading 
Fort Knox. 
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eS tomach-ache or eA ppendicitis ¢ 


—it’s not for you to say 





DON’T DO THIS: If you have an unusual abdominal 
pain—don’t take laxatives or home remedies; don’t take food 
or liquids, except water. 


WHY NOT? Your appendix may be inflamed. If so, bur- 
dening the intestines with food, or taking a laxative might 
rupture the appendix and spread infection—the cause of most 
deaths in appendicitis. These serious complications are four 
times as frequent among patients who have taken laxatives. 








DO THIS: If the pain is puzzling and persistent, if it’s 
accompanied by nausea or vomiting, call a doctor—and call 
him at once—instead of attempting to prescribe for yourself. 


WHY? Only a doctor is qualified to say whether you have 
appendicitis. He may want to take one or more blood-cell 
counts, watch your temperature, and wait for pain to localize. 
Chances are it isn’t appendicitis. If it is, and the doctor advises 
an operation, quick action may save life, time, and money. 





DON’T DO THIS: Don’t try to go about your business. 
Don’t rub the spot that hurts, or apply an ice bag or hot-water 
bag. 





WHY NOT? Physical exertion or,massaging may be dan- 
gerous if the appendix is inflamed. Heat or cold might kill 
the pain and give you the mistaken idea that the attack has 
passed. Of course it may be “only a stomach-ache.” But that’s 
not up to you to decide. 





DO THIS: Rest in bed until the doctor comes. 


WHY? If you do have appendicitis, complete rest may 
help prevent serious complications. Thus you'll benefit your- 
self, and conserve your doctor’s time—time on which the war 
places heavy demands. Prompt attention, together with the 
recent advances in medical science, have reduced by half the 
deaths from appendicitis in the past few years. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 





presented above. 





TO EMPLOYERS: In order to prevent serious complications 
from appendicitis, everyone should be familiar with the facts 


On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this message for posting on plant or office bulletin boards. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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A Case Study in 
- $Sub-Contracting 


Here is new light on a 
wartime practice that 
may carry over to peace 


TRICTLY speaking, the business of 
S sub-contracting is no longer news. 
With more than two years of war 
production behind us, sub-contracting 
on the part of prime contractors is 
recognized as a definite, vital unit in 
the American armament picture. Yet 
the actual results which sub-contract- 
ing hgs accomplished are only now be- 
ginning to trickle out into the light. 
Take the case of the small Mid-West- 
ern manufacturer of, let’s say, fur- 
naces, doing an annual pre-war volume 
of about $75,000. Nothing startling, of 


course, but plant and community con- 


sidered, it represented his capacity. ~ 


And yet, sometime last year, this same 
manufacturer was awarded one sub- 
contract by the Heil Co. to the extent 
of approximately $600,000, which he 
completed in an entirely satisfactory 
manner in three months! 


TWO & TWO EQUAL FIVE 


There are scores of similar instances 
which might be mentioned— instances 
where two and two apparently add up 
to five, and in many of these cases the 
evidence leads us to the front door of 
the sub-contracting division of the Heil 
Co., Milwaukee. The story of the com- 
pany’s contribution to the war effort 
in general, and to small industry in 
particular, dates back to the early Fall 
of 1941. 

At that time, the production engi- 
neers at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
came to the company with a plan to 
get simple repair tools and fixtures 
manufactured in small batches, with- 
out disturbing the work of larger com- 
panies already turning out war ma- 
terials on a quantity basis. 

‘“We realize that you already have 
a few million dollars worth of Air 
Corps: business in your shops,” said 
the engineers, “so one more headache 
shouldn’t make much difference. And 


in case you consider this sort of thing 


By JAMES ABELL WRIGHT 


unimportant, bear in mind that a mil- 
lion-dollar Flying Fortress can easily 
be grounded for lack of some one spe- 
cial tool.” 

The Heil Co. agreed to co-operate. 
Immediately from Wright Field came 
hundreds of drawings, sets of specifica- 
tions for wrenches, pliers, reamers, 
gauges, taps, clamps, vises, drill jigs, 
facing tools and grooving fixtures 
needed at any Army airbase to keep 
Pratt and Whitney radial motors in 
condition. 

Heil officials looked aghast at the 
maze of detail. If they repented of 
their decision, however, it was too late 
to do anything about it. 


MODEST BEGINNING 


Aided by the local OPM office, they 
prepared a list of small shops which 
might be equipped to turn out these 
tools. These little manufacturers were 
invited to examine the drawings, and 
state what they could produce within 
the space of 30 days. 

“Our object,” says H. C. Frentzel, 
chief engineer of the company, “was 
to spread the work out thin, and get 


it in fast. The small sub-contractor - 


might be a master mechanic with half 
a dozen helpers in a garage workshop. 
Anyway, when he finished his order, 
he sent it to us where it was inspected. 
If everything was satisfactory, it was 
shipped by us. to its destination on 
some far-flung battle front.” 

By December, 1941, sub-contracts 
had been let through the company to 
approximately 100 manufacturers, em- 
ploying from three to 80 men each. 
The smallest contract was for $15; the 
largest for several thousand dollars. 
And the sub-contracting division kept 
on growing. Today it has become big 
business, running into millions of dol- 
lars a year. In 1942 sub-contracting 
accounted for 30% of a total sales 
volume of over $37,000,000. 

At present there are from 1,100 to 
1,200 sub-contractors producing for 
and through Heil, and the sub-con- 
tracting division has grown from an 
original staff of two persons to a de- 


partment with 150 employees. There 
are field engineers who check ayail- 
able manufacturing facilities, engi. 
neers who check the competence of 
workers and help sub-contractors solve 
production problems. The general of- 
fice of the sub-contracting division in- 
cludes a complete and independent 
purchasing section, expediting and en- 
gineering departments. 

Where necessary, financial assis. 
tance, in the way of advance payments 
or partial payments as work pro- 
gresses, is rendered to smaller, respon- 
sible companies. 

“What we are doing, briefly,” says 
Archie Ladewig, head of sub-contract- 
ing, “is to remove an onerous burden 
of detail from the shoulders of the 
Army and Air Corps, a burden which 
would bog down the far more impor- 
tant functions of these departments, 
and seriously hamper major war pro- 
duction.” - 

This fact is more readily appreciated 
if we realize that Heil’s sub-contract- 
ing division is furnishing the Govern- 
ment with some 3,000 separate items, 
aside from its parent company’s large 
prime contracts; that not one of these 
3,000 items is made in whole or in 
part in the company’s plants. 


WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? 
War has brought the business of 


sub-contracting into its own, and 


American manufacturers will think 
long before discarding the practice. As 
yet, it’s too early to predict what part 
sub-contracting will play in our post- 
war activity. It’s safe to assume that 
this kind of production won’t be as 
intensified as it is now. On the other 
hand, there are certain advantages of 
the system which should—and prob- 
ably will—carry over into peacetime. 
Among these, of course, is the element 
of lower cost possibilities. 

Certainly, sub-contracting on a big 
scale would speed our reconversion to 
peace and “spread the work” among 
thousands of small manufacturers who 
might otherwise have difficulty in mak- 
ing post-war readjustments. 
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The name GLIDAIR is the identify- 
ing mark of a distinguished line of 
Pigmented Dopes, Primers, Lacquers, 
Fabric Rejuvenators, Varnishes and 
other paint specialties produced 
especially for the aircraft industry. 


Para aaa 





N closest collaboration with the commercial aviation industry, as well as the 
Army and Navy, Glidden created Glidair aircraft finishes specifically to 
combat the vicious attacks of extreme cold, heat, ice, snow, rain, oil and incred- 
ibly fast speeds. On training fields and fighting fronts, these Glidden airplane 
finishes are doing their jobs with the same super-success which has made other 
fine Glidden products outstanding in the field of industrial and domestic paints, 
varnishes, enamels and lacquers. 


Glidden serves the war in many other ways, The seasoning on a doughboy’s 
food, the margarine used to fry his eggs, the shortening in his cake—may well 
be products of Glidden’s great Durkee Famous Foods Division. 


Glidden also provides large quantities of powdered iron and copper for 
bearings and gears... aap oxide* for an amazing ship paint that prevents 
barnacle growth . . . Alpha Protein from soy beans for better paper making 
. . . New chemicals for America’s prodigious synthetic rubber program .. . 
Special camouflage, shell coating and war paints in wide range—together 
with other products still in secret use by the Services. 


With the coming of peace, these 
newly-developed products will 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
daily lives of millions. 

The Glidden Company 
National Headquarters, Cleveland, O. 











JUKE 1, 


@ PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY Paint Division: SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin, Spray-Day-Lite, Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar Varnish 
and a complete line of home and industrial paints, enamels and lacquers . . . Soy Bean Division: Alpha and Gamma Proteins; Lecithin; Soya Meal and Flour; Soya 
Flakes; Soy Bean Oils; Poultry, Dairy and Livestock Feeds . . . Durkee’s Famous Foods Division: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee’s Shortening, 
Durkee’s Cocoanut, Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce . .. Chemical and Pigment Division: Titanium Dioxide, Lithopone, Cadmium Colors, Litharge, Red Lead, 
Euston White Lead . . . Metals Refining Division: Powdered Iron, Powdered Copper, Cuprous Oxide, Powdered Lead, Battery Grid Metal, Wilkes Type Metal... 
Nelie-Resin Division: Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Turpentine, Tars, Rosins, Solvents and other Naval Stores. ' 
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George E. Whitlock: 
Know-How Man 


By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


The fascinating account 
of a human dynamo who 
reorganized an industry 


ESS than three years ago America’s 
pressed metal fabricators faced 
the bleak prospect of shutting up 

shop for the duration. Since then the 
industry has not only come to the 


aid of war production in a crucial 
period and accomplished sensational 
cutbacks in ordnance costs, but has 
also saved billions of pounds of scarce 
copper, aluminum, steel and _ nickel. 
The story of this rapid “rebirth” is 
largely the story of George E. Whit- 
lock’s initiative. 

President of the Mullins Manufac- 
turing Co. of Warren, Ohio, Whitlock 
was quick to sense the threat the war 
posed to his own specialty, pressed 
steel kitchen equipment, as well as to the 
products of 880 other companies in the 
industry. The staple fare of stampers 
was drastically curtailed. Passenger car 
output was reduced from over 3,000,- 
000 units to 215,000; refrigerators 
were scaled down from 3,500,000 to 
500,000. 


HE WORKS FAST 


Seeking a solution, Whitlock turned 
his attention to ordnance parts. Secur- 
ing specifications, he found that with 
some redesigning many simple parts 
could be speedily turned out on exist- 
ing stamping and pressing equipment 
with no loss in strength or quality— 
and, most important, in quantities. 
The blueprints were quickly translated 
into pressed metal parts. His bag 
packed with 40 pounds of redesigned 
samples, Whitlock lit out for Wash- 
ington. . 

After haunting his share of corri- 
dors and cooling his heels in ante- 
rooms, Whitlock found the Army Ord- 
nance people thinking along the same 
lines. Quotas and commitments, en- 
gineers knew, could not be fulfilled on 
time unless innovations were devised 
and every machine utilized. This sig- 


.20 


nified a departure because ordnance 
traditionally had not been mass pro- 
duction business. Parts were forged, 
cast in sand or machined from solid 
bar stock because usual volume had 
not justified the heavy initial expenses 
of dies and machinery. But now, faced 
with an acute shortage of metals and 
the impossibility of getting adequate 
numbers of machine tools in the time 
allotted, ordnance engineers were im- 
pressed with Whitlock’s presentation. 
New designs were evolved, contracts 
poured out in a flood, and within a 





George E. Whitlock 


short time the industry was going full 
blast. Today the combined output is 15 
times the volume of 1941. 

Not content with solving his own 
problem, Whitlock interested himself 
in the interchange of ideas and closer 
co-operation, between the ordnance en- 
gineers and the pressed metals indus- 
try. Because he found in Washington 
no central clearing, house for informa- 
tion, his recommendations to the Army 
Supply Service soon materialized in a 
Suggestions and Conversions Section 
attached to the office of Brig. General 
L. H. Campbell, Chief of Ordnance. 
Completely staffed branches were or- 
ganized in the 13 Ordnance Procure- 
ment Districts to speed redesign and 
conversion. 

To get vitally-needed parts into pro- 


duction as quickly as possible, Whit. 
lock realized the industry could fune. 
tion more efficiently if organized in 
similar fashion. The Pressed Metal 
Institute was created, therefore, to 
utilize fully the capacity of every 
plant. The economies that have been 
achieved can be illustrated in the .50 
caliber machine-gun mount. Instead of 
the two weeks formerly required in 
manufacture, only two days are now 
consumed, and cost has been cut 40%, 


HUGE SAVINGS 


Not primarily concerned with ex- 
pense, ordnance specifications are rigid 
and exacting. Naturally, the scarce 
metals are in heavy demand, so the 
savings in quantity of metal required 
by the redesigned parts is an im- 
portant factor. Enough steel to build 
31,700 railroad tanks, copper equiva- 
lent to the amount used in the manv- 
facture of 3,000,000,000 .50 caliber 
aircraft bullets and 64,000,000 pounds 
of nickel aluminum, enough to build 
25,000 fighter craft, and tons of pre- 
cious chromium, tin and molybdenum, 
have been conserved for other essen- 
tial material since pressed metal tech- 
niques have been used. Other savings 
have been effected in the scrap sal- 
vaged from pressed operations which 
is about three times more valuable 
than machined scrap. 

In addition to the recognition ac- 
corded him by U. S. Army Ordnance 
for his contributions, Whitlock is a 
leading figure in the industry as head 
of the Pressed Metal Institute. He came 
to his present post with Mullins in 
1937, at the age of 43, when the corpo- 
ration merged with Youngstown 
Pressed Steel. 

Whitlock’s industrial career began 
at 16, when he left his birthplace, 
Georgetown, Ill., and took a job with 
an auto manufacturing concern which 
was later absorbed by Studebaker Co. 


Blueprints and specifications at first 


occupied his attention. From the draft- 
ing rooms he went into production to 
develop the “practical sense.” At 20 he 
became associated with the new Dodge 
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Worried investors write from many parts 
of America, asking where they may find 
my “Stock Market Comments,” that were 
syndicated nationally on financial pages 
under the heading “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

We are pleased to say these investment 
analyses are now published in inexpensive 
weekly bulletins. 

Through publishing these comments, for 
so long, we were told we had given better 
investment advice than given by paid ser- 
vices at any price, anywhere. However, 
profiting the public did not profit us. Our 
many years of accuracy had built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term reliabil-° 
ity. Naturally, our newspaper followers 
soon realized that when to buy and sell is 
about all one needs to know about the 
stock market. 

After selling out at the 1938 top, our 
Good-buying Index urged buying, espe- 
cially the steels, in the summer of '39 while 
the public was dumping stocks. Then at 
the top of the boom, we foresaw the Dun- 
kirk break of fifty points. 

At the Dunkirk bottom, 110 D. J., we 
again urged buying. At the 138 level, with 
The Roystone Heavy Industry Theory con- 
firming a long decline, we alone advised 
the public to “sell for inflation.” Many 
“services” and broker-letters were shout- 
ing, “Buy for Inflation.” No wonder the 
public is so anxious to keep in contact 
with my work. 

We carried our shorts down from 138 
D. J. to 93 D. J. late in April, 1942, from 
where we had announced previously we 
expected a long bull market. 

We got our “bull market,” but our daily 
market analyses refuted our earlier antici- 
pations. This forced us to question our 
own 1940 prediction. The cumulative “good- 
selling” enabled us to call the mid-July, 
1943, enthusiasm a long-term top. 

We still see our Ten Year Bull Market. 
Nevertheless, we believe the real buying 
bottom will be reached only when the 


SAMPLE WEEKLY 


AT THE 


We cannot be too emphatic in saying it 
is our opinion that the Stock Market is in 
a deep-down bear trend. 

Therefore, we do not consider common 
stocks safe to own by either our investors 
or traders. 

Why are we so bearish? 

The market has been promising deep- 
down bearishness for many months. This 
danger has been reflected in the activity 
figures and the price comparisons. 

“T don’t see it that way,” retorts Wish- 
ful Thinking Hypnosis, having been made 
blind to the true market situation by the 
strong “spots before his eyes.” 

In case we may have clients affected by 
strong-spot-phobia, we will again attempt 
to explain current technical fundamentals. 

When we analyze basic market subjectives, 
it is easy to see that the “favorable 
objectives only emphasize the unsafe price 
structure, glossed over by surface arti- 
ficialities. 

We will illustrate by comparing certain 
factors that prevailed before the war. just 
before that fateful day, September Ist, 
1989, with the prominent factors of today. 

On August 31st, 1939, the world was in 
terror, foreign held American stocks were 
being liquidated, American investors had 
been selling in fear of war, business was 





BIG PROFITS MADE BY WATCHFUL 


“good-selling” of 1942-’43 is reaccumulated. 
Watch our bulletins for the time for you 
also to buy for the next long advance. 


In these weekly bulletins we shall attempt 
to indicate the important trading swings. 


Naturally, the long-trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Few realize that knowing a “bull market” 
from a “bear market” is the one guarantee 
of security. -That is why waiting and 
watching has resulted in building up most 
of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, 
intelligently accumulating ,fortunes, who 
welcome technical data and a_ general 
diagnosis of profit prospects. While they 
await opportunities they need protection 
from Wall Street emotionalism. 


Now, we have created our Contact Service 
to replace our newspaper comments. The 
annual fee, for the present, is only twenty- 
five dollars, or five dollars for bulletins 
covering seven of the next critical weeks. 


These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, to 
those who pay one hundred dollars a year 
for trading help and to investors who pay 
a large annual fee for intensive supervision. 


READ WHAT THE PRESS SERVICE 
SAID: 

“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest invesment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remarkable 
record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all 
the important ‘market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...’ 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
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W. H. ROYSTONE, INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow,” sent com- 
plimentary to clients. 
Recent Reader Says: ‘““The most compact 


economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians. He is paid as 
much as $1,200 per year by individual large 
investors for his market opinion.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 19, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Consultation $25. 


BULLETIN MAILED CLIENTS MARCH 22-44 


1944 LONG-TERM TOP 


in a nominal depression, ‘money was being 
conserved, steel stocks were selling at our 
zero, the average bear market low of over 
forty years, the 70 industrials were selling 
at 1386 and, due to. the prevailing nervous 
tension, “the best seasoned investment 
group” was down to 239 and our market 
virility index stood at minus $3.03 or that 
much below the first degree of bull market 
confidence. 

March 1944 is nearing its last week with 
our world expecting Victory, with no 
foreign selling, with the average American 
investor, selling in August 1939, now buy- 
ing, with business peaking the greatest 
boom in history, with our national debt 
increased 600% while investors have had 
many sleepless nights worrying about in- 
flation. Today money is being spent freely 
and it is more abundant than during any 
previous boom. Further, steel production is 
at full capacity-plus, in spite of which the 
steel group has advanced only a few cents 
above our zero. Ignoring the assurances of 
a Republican come-back and the tremen- 
dous post-war prosperity ballyhoo, the 70 
industrials shave advanced less. than four 
- dollars and “the best seasoned investment 
group” is still the same price as on the 
day before Germany invaded Poland. To 
make bearishness doubly bearish, “virility” 


has dropped. nearly $3.00 below August , 
1939 to minus $5.60. 

We have discussed only the high lights. 
We could dwell at length on the bear mar- 
ket implications contained in the divergence 
in activity, between the rails and indus- 
trials. You see, the true message of the 
Dow Theory is written more in volume 
than in price. 

Then, there are the incongruities seen 
in the action of the other groups, like 
the coppers. They,-too, are confirming a 
very poor future. Leadership, in both qual- 
ity and activity, is also definitely unprom- 
ising. Within the week, a list of fifteen 
“deficients” did 60% of the activity of the 
day. 

Now, that the secondary phase of the 
long-term top of mid-July 1943 is com- 
pleted, it is the time for investors to seek 
bear market hedges against deflation. to 
complete their Protective Investment Port- 
folios. * * * + ® 

Those of our trading clients who are 
short of the market are advised to increase 
their initial commitments. 


Trading clients will please report for fur- 
ther suggestions. 


There is a deep decline ahead. 
W. H. ROYSTONE. 
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Bros. enterprise in the stock control 
department, and three years later grad- 
uated to production manager. In this 
post he was in charge of manufactur- 
ing ordnance at the Dodge plant dur- 
ing World War I 

With the advent of peace Whitlock 
returned to automobile manufacturing 
as general superintendent of Dodge’s 
Pressed Steel Division. Here he organ- 
ized more economical an? efficient 


manufacturing by assisting in the re- 
design of parts, so that they could be 
stamped out in mass production fash- 
ion instead of the slower and more 
costly machining that was formerly 
customary. 

At this time, Dodge brought out the 
first all-pressed steel body in the auto- 
motive industry, revealing the great 
potentialities of metal stamping. 

In 1929, when Whitlock headed the 
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City Auto Stamping Co. of Toledo as 
general manager, he took on new re. 
sponsibilities. Starting. almost from 
scratch he had a new and completely 
equipped factory operating at peak pro. 
duction within a year. This involved 
every detail from laying out production 
handling to hiring personnel. When 
the depression struck, Whitlock held 
on doggedly, redoubling his efforts 
when customers collapsed. He man- 
aged to come through in creditable 
shape by opening up untapped market 
and selling new accounts. 


WHOLE PLANT REORGANIZED 


Fortified by this broad and varied 
experience, Whitlock pitched in vigor. 
ously when he assumed direction of 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp. in 1937. 
The entire plant was thoroughly re- 
organized. Conveyor systems were in- 
stalled and additional machinery was 
purchased to take advantage of new 
manufacturing techniques and begin 
straight-line production. Using the 
tools of sales engineering, market sur- 
veys and promotional advertising, 
coupled with intensive sales training 
courses, Whitlock concentrated efforts 
to launch Youngstown Kitchen Equip- 
ment with the assistance of a special 
merchandising department. In 1941, 
when the National Defense Program 
started edging out civilian production, 
Mullins was doing a substantial vol- 
ume of business, with an efficient na- 
tional distribution system and a selling 
force that kept the plant operating at 
near capacity. 

A genial dynamo, Whitlock’s “know- 
how” of pressed metal technique has 
been a valuable factor in better and 
closer integration of the industry with 
the war effort. The technological prog- 
ress accomplished under the spur of 
necessity has opened up new possibili- 
ties, which, under Whitlock’s leader- 
ship, will make it a powerful contender 
for peacetime markets. 


* 


OPA MUDDLES AGAIN 


Behold! how OPA un-rations meat! 

It still won’t be my luck, square meals, 
to eat! 

I’m unperturbed that all those silly 
points, 

Are gone from lamb, pork, veal and 
varied joints; 

For I'm allergic—very—to my grief, 

To meat, of every kind, except to— 
beef. 


—A.W.W. 
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A Most Exclusive Club 


ie MEMBERSHIP of this most exclu- 
sive club is drawn from the Blue 
Book of American Business. 

The great and the vital are on the 
roster. Forty-nine, all told. Select com- 
pany, these leaders. Select... and 
selective! 

Over the years, these members built 
their reputations carefully, conserva- 
tively, purposefully. They probed, 
searched and experimented. Only on 
the facts and experiences of past years 
did they build their plans for the next. 

Differing in products and prob- 
lems, differing in policies and person- 
nel, they nevertheless came to have two 
things in common! 

All became sales leaders. All became 
members of that most exclusive group 
—the advertisers in Puck-The Comic 
Weekly! 

Two ran their first advertisements 
in Puck in 1931. 

Four more joined them in 1932. 
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Five more started in 1933. A year 
later the total membership was 15. The 
number was 24 in 1940; 49 in 1943. 


No one, of course, would claim that 
membership in Puck’s group of adver- 
tisers automatically makes a company 
great. 


But the fact that these great com- 
panies advertise consistently in Puck is 
particularly significant for those whose 
success also depends on reaching 
the hearts as well as the minds of 
20,000,000 Americans who read Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. 


Delivered through 15 great Sunday 
newspapers, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
takes its advertisers into the homes of 
more than 6,000,000 families, from 
coast to coast, every week! 


To learn more about this opportu- 
nity call Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., 
or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lhe 
Mom tows 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Welter J. Black, Inc. ‘ 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co, 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 


“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 
(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 


Lambert Pharmaca Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 

Lever Brothers Company ’ 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Stokely Brothers & Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 


U. S. Army Recruiting Service 





Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
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THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


establishment of beachheads along 
the “invasion coast” must be 
viewed only as essential preliminaries 
to the real battle for Europe. Invasion 
is necessary to create the battleground 
but it is in the big fight to follow that 
the war against Germany will be won 
or lost. Peak of this conflict may not 
be reached for weeks, possibly months. 
This interpretation of the actual 
military meaning of invasion now is 
emphasized in Washington for three 
reasons: 
1. If invasion sounds too successful, 
a war’s-about-over attitude will bring 
a dangerous let-down in war produc- 
tion at home and send war workers 
scurrying after jobs offering peacetime 
security. 
2. Pressures will be exerted and the 
rush will start to resume civilian pro- 


ANDINGS in force and successful 


duction, to abolish rationing and to 
reconvert to non-war business months 
earlier than war requirements will 
permit. 

3. Though invasion plans represent 
perhaps the greatest military undertak- 
ing in history and the biggest step the 
U.S. has taken in the war, the cost and 
effort will be even greater—much 
greater—in the drive-through to the 
German “heartland” and in the de- 
cisive struggles still to come against 
Japan. 

In the past fortnight WPB has 
moved a little farther toward a recon- 
version policy to overcome some of 
the objections reported in our last 
issue. It is encouraging U. S. industry 


to solicit post-war orders now from: 


both domestic and foreign customers. 
It is permitting small manufacturers to 
resume some production of civilian es- 
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sentials—if they can find the ma. 
terials. Big business is not protesting 
too strenuously these “market priori- 
ties” for the little fellow, but competi- 
tive elements within big business are 
disturbed by the policy of giving “pro. 
duction priorities” to those plants— 
large or small—which happen to be in 
the less congested labor areas. 

Yielding to demands of the War 
Manpower Commission, WPB is allo. 
cating material for production of re. 
stricted items—replacement machinery, 
etc.—only if the factory processing 
them is not in a tight labor market. 
National industries whose plants are 
in so-called “congested” areas are com- 
plaining bitterly about the advantages 
this system is giving their competitors 
who have plants elsewhere. 


LABOR BOTTLENECK 


Business also is learning that more 
than mere permission to swing back to 
civilian production is needed. WPB 
okayed a program months ago for pro- 
duction of 2,000,000 electric irons in 
1944, but to date has assigned quotas 
to manufacturers for only 400,000 and 
not all of them have the components 
they require to meet their quotas. 

Labor in manufacturing industries 
is becoming an even more serious 
bottleneck to production. Since No- 
vember, the number of factory work- 
ers has declined about 5%. Strikes are 
gaining both in number and effect. 
Labor turnover, at its highest rate 
since the war, is an even greater handi- 
cap to full production. WMC controls 
over job transfers for men 18-to-45 
are due to be tightened. 

There is as much talk today about 
working women after the war as how 
to recruit more of them for war jobs. 
Almost 17,000,000 women are now 
classified as “employed” today com- 
pared with one out of four pre-war. 
Planners and _ sociologists estimate 
nearly 2,000,000 of the women who 
have joined the “working force” of 
U. S. since the war will stick if they 
can—but not in farm work or heavy 
industries. 

Unions are eyeing women workers 
with more interest—not as competitors 
but as members. Big imniediate fight 
of organized labor, however, is show- 
down that’s coming on the right of the 
War Labor Board to require employers 
to retain only union members who pay 
their dues. Court test may come on the 
Montgomery Ward case, possibly will 
arise over a newspaper's refusal to 
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agree to maintenance of membership. 





Other big fireworks in labor’s arena 
may be expected over the foremen’s 
drive for recognition as “workers” 
who are entitled to collective bargain- 
ing rights, gravest issue for manage- 
ment since the Wagner Act. 

Wage and price structures are hold- 
ing better and longer than expected. 
Preponderance of Washington opinion, 
however, forecasts that ceilings will be 
broken this Summer at the latest. 
Long-delayed settlement over steel 
wages will start the parade for in- 
creases of 5-to-10%. As production of 
new civilian items is resumed, prices 
at similarly higher levels usually will 
be permitted. 

The SEC’s latest report reveals that 
wages and income are more than keep- 
ing up with prices and spending. 
Spendable income of 124 billions in 
1943 was 14 billions greater than in 
1942, but 221% billions was saved in 
1943 compared with 164% billions in 
1942. While a backlog of expendable 
savings close to 50 billions is in pros- 
pect when the war is over, the total is 
far less than the increase in the na- 
tional debt. 

War spending is proceeding at ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 a day. In- 
terest on the national debt to which we 
are committed exceeds total cost of run- 
ning the Government in the pre-New 
Deal era. The cost of war to date is 
estimated by WPB at approximately 
$5,000 for every family in the U. S. 


* 


Vice-President 
of Complaints 


One Massachusetts company has hit 
upon a novel solution to the problem 
of how to handle the wartime flood of 
customer complaints. J. A. Chad- 
bourne, vice-president of Westfield’s 
Old Colony Envelope Co., has appoint- 
ed himself “vice-president of com- 
plaints,” making it a rule to scan all 
complaints that come in and answer 
them personally. He feels that keeps 
him abreast of the trade’s opinion of 
the company. 

“For every complaint,” he says, 
“there are perhaps 10 other people 
who feel the same way, but don’t 
bother to write.” 

Chadbourne finds that complaints 
are of definite constructive value in 
allowing him to detect slip-ups in ser- 
vice and provide the necessary remedy. 
Further, he contends that his personal 
handling of each complaint keeps 
Workers on their toes. 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 

Freedom of the Air. According to 
Lord Beaverbrook, Britain’s Minister 
charged with forming a post-war avia- 
tion program for the British Empire, 
the U. S. and Great Britain are in 
agreement on their aviation policies. 
An international conference is sched- 
uled to draw up an international con- 
vention on air navigation, which would 
work out for each nation its fair share 
of world air transport. Some quarters 
believe that the agreement in conced- 
ing the four freedoms of the air (to 
fly, to land, to set down passengers or 
freight, and to pick them up anywhere 
in the world) is unduly prejudicial to 
our interests. Says Senator Ralph 
Brewster: “It would amount to com- 
plete internationalization of the air.” 


U. S. to Bar Cartels. Although U. S. 
foreign post-war trade will be on a 
scale never before imagined, it will not 
be dominated by cartels, according to 
Wendel Berge, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of Anti-Trust activities. 


Says he: “There will be a drive to get 
us into foreign cartels, but it will fail 
for two good reasons. The first is that 
our foreign trade would not be helped 
in the least if we joined with the car- 
tels. The second . . . is that this coun- 
try is in no mood to give up an Amer- 
ican way of life. .. . This country can- 
not have a democratic system if enter- 
prise is to be subjected to government 
bureaucracy or the rule of private 
trade councils.” 


Full Employment. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, director of the General Motors 
department of the UAW-CIO, believes 
that a “Peace Production Board” com- 
posed of representatives of govern- 
ment, management, labor, farmers and 
consumers should be set up “to plan, 
organize and direct the conversion of 
our war economy to peace production, 
so as to achieve full and continuous 
employment.” He has a novel idea for 
stopping fluctuations in production 
schedules, due, he claims, to the peaks 
and valleys in sales curves. An indus- 








try council would decide the normal 
rate of production in an industry, | 
would then fix 100% as the normal 
sales price of the product manufac. 
tured by that industry during the peri. 
od of normal production. If produc. 
tion increased, the price would increas 
accordingly to deter would-be buyers, 
If production declined below normal, 
the price would be reduced correspond. 
ingly to attract more purchasers, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Global Utopia. The representatives 
of 40 nations who gathered at the 26th 
annual conference of the International 
Labor Office believe that seven objec: 
tives should be aimed at to bring 
prosperity in the post-war world: 
(1) Provision of opportunity of work 
for all at fair wages; (2) minimum 
standards of employment to prevent 
exploitation; (3) provision for child 
welfare; (4) adequate nutrition, hous- 
ing and medical care for all; (5) old 
age pensions, sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance for all; (6) recognition 
everywhere of the right of collective 
bargaining; (7) provision for training 
and transfer of labor. 
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HERE'S YOUR HAPPY, healthy va- 
cation—high in the Blue Moun- 
tains of Maine! On the shore 
of Rangeley Lake. Golf at your 
door, water sports and all ac- 
tivities within easy walking dis- 
on Rangeley’s private 
Leave your car 
behind—come by fast sleeper 


Full social and enter- 
tainment program through the 
season .. . strictly first-class 
accommodations, service and 
food, sensible rates. You'll 
have the time of your life at 
Rangeley! Write or wire for 
folder and full information 
TODAY. 
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Your Telephone 
Operator 


IRST impressions—according to 

the psychologists—are the most 
lasting. That is why the voice and 
speech of the girl who answers the 
company’s telephone calls are so im- 
portant. Her voice creates either favor- 
able or unfavorable first impressions. 
Thus she strengthens or weakens the 

lic relations of the company. 

What, then, are the characteristics 
of the pleasing voice for the girl at 
the switchboard? We would put flexi- 
bility first. Her voice should play over 
five or six notes of the speaking scale 
throughout the short, stereotyped con- 
yersation in which she participates. It 
should avoid a lack-lustre and dispirit- 
ed monotone. And the singsong of 
boredom should be eschewed like the 
evil one. 

But each vocal response to the bell 
or light should be friendly and warm 
and polite. She should guard against 
reflecting either exasperation or fatigue 
in the way she speaks. If she visual- 
izes each person on the other end of 
the wire as a potential friend and cus- 
tomer—different from all the others— 
she will have insurance against 
“speaking like a robot.” 

When the inquiring party hears a 
warm, friendly and polite response, he 
is bound to feel that he is worthy of 
attention. If he gives his name, - the 
girl should repeat it when she relays 
the call, to help him and the company 
to become known to each other. Thus 
he feels important and favorably im- 
pressed. 

Our model operator has speech that 
does not attract adverse attention un- 
to itself because it is either “fawncy” 
or “low-brow.” Rather it is a selection 
of language pronounced like the culti- 
vated people of her community pro- 
nounce it. If her speech is faulty, a 
recording will be enlightening, for it 
will provide an opportunity to hear 
herself as she sounds to others. The 
result is bound to be heightened inter- 
est in her own speech and voice—Dr 
James F. BenpeER, director, the Na- 
tional Institute for Human Relations. 

* 

Brazil, for the first time in history, 
recently exported Brazilian made tires 
and inner tubes. The Rio de Janeiro 
newspapers were quite gleeful over the 
fact that several large shipments were 
made to the United States. 
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A WAR-—PROVED FACT: 
As the war goe: 


500,000 Dodge—built Army trucks 
and hundreds of thousands of 
odge Job-Rated'trucks in 
home—front hauling 

emphatically establishing the 
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NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE 
The Government has authorized the production of a 
limited number of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks for 
civilian use in essential occupations. If wartime 
regulations permit you to buy, see your Dodge 
dealer now, for trucks to fit your job. Don't delay! 


4,500,000 TRUCKS, AND THEIR MILLIONS OF DRIVERS, ARE SERVING AMERICA’S VITAL HOME FRONT! 
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PAPER FROM COWS 


A Los Angeles packing house has 
hit upon an ingenious method of re- 
lieving the paper shortage by extract- 
ing masticated hay from the stomachs 
of recently slaughtered cattle. The hay 
—85 tons of it a day—is manufac- 
tured into paper by means of a formula 
developed by chemist W. D. Hoppie. 
The action of hydrochloric acid in 


New Ideas 


the cows’ stomachs is said to speed 
the pulping process. 


30-HOUR WEEK 


A 30-hour work week—for all in- 
dustries—may yet be more than just 
a possibility, according to Walter P. 
Reuther, vice-president of CIO’s 
United Automobile Workers. His no- 
tion is to have the plan pushed by a 





Germany's power to fight is being 
crippled by the heaviest air bombard- 
ments in history — bringing victory 
nearer. When that day arrives. Ameri- 
can manufacturers can convert part of 
their production to urgently needed 
household, farm and industrial prod- 
ucts. Many of these will be made of 
sheet steel — the material so econom- 
ical, adaptable and easy to fabricate. 

Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels — each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. For 
more than forty years Armco has been 
developing special purpose sheet 
metals, One of these is 
Armco Stainless Steel. 
Now serving in vital parts 
of planes and other war 
equipment and weapons, 








Unter den Linden, Berlin's most famous street, has 
been reduced fo ruins by repeated Allied bombing. 


this strong, bright, rustless metal will 
have thousands of peacetime uses. 
Armco will be glad to consult with 
your company on the selection and 
fabrication of special steels for your 
products — war or post-war. Over the 
years Armco also has acquired a wide 
knowledge of the marketing and mer- 
chandising of sheet metal products. 
Possibly we can offer your product 
engineers and sales executives some 
valuable suggestions that will give 
your company desirable advantages in 


design, production and marketing. . 


Write to The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 851 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

a. = = 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — 
WITH WAR BONDS 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 





special Peace Production Board, to be 
set up immediately with represent, 
tives from government, management, 
labor, farmers and consumers. Says 
Reuther: “With the full realization of 
our productive potential, a 30-hoy 
week can be easily the productive 
equivalent of our pre-war 40-hour 
week.” 


FLY KILLER 


Credit the Mirra Chemical Labora. 
tories with the development of a revo. 
lutionary new fly-killing spray that is 
not only stainless, but also unde. 
tectable. by sight, feel or smell. It's 
called “Mirra Fly Immunizer,” and 
one spraying will last a full year. 


MAN-MADE HURRICANE 


To test the behavior of planes at 
any speed up to 700 miles per hour, 
Westinghouse engineers have suc. 
ceeded in developing an artificial 
“hurricane” that tears along nearly as 
fast as sound itself. It’s done with 
an 18,000-horsepower electric motor 
that’s capable of creating as much 
power as 225 automobile engines. Re- 
quiring little more floor space than 
a single five-passenger sedan, this man- 
made tornado-producer has been in- 
stalled to drive the fan in the Boeing 
Aircraft Co.’s huge new wind tunnel. 


“SOAPLESS SOAP" 


A brand new “soapless soap,” de- 
veloped from petroleum by Du Pont, 
is now doing yeoman duty on Army 
troop transports and South Sea atolls. 
It will remove dirt, oil and grease in 
any kind of water—salt or fresh, hot 
or cold, hard or soft. It also gives a 
good shave. A household variation 
of the product will be made available 
after the war. 


SYNTHETIC QUININE 


After having defied chemical dupli- 
cation for nearly a century, quinine 
has at last been successfully made in 
the laboratory. Achieved in less than 
14 months by Dr. Robert B. Wood- 
ward and Dr. William E.- Doering, 
consultants to the Polaroid Corp., syn- 
thetic quinine may become an invalu- 
able “pinch-hitter” for vast quinine- 
bearing cinchona tree plantations in 
the Jap-held Netherlands East Indies. 


LINE'S BUSY 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is providing soldiers who 
can’t complete camp toll calls with 
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stamped penny postcards that read: 
“| tried to call you but the long dis- 
tance telephone lines were so busy my 
call didn’t get through. I’m sorry, and 
so is the company. The card lets me 
conserve time, pencil and telephone, 
and still send you greetings and say 
m O.K.” 


WONDER METAL 


According to the Instrument Special- 
ties Co., Little Falls, N. J., a new alloy 
called Beryllium Copper is working 
wonders in America’s metal-using in- 
dustries. Favored over other alloys 
because it can be readily worked and 
formed in the soft annealed state, it’s 
predicted that it will replace phosphor 
bronze, aluminum bronze and alloy 
steel in a wide variety of uses. It’s 
already being used successfully for 
springs, electrical contacts, aircraft 
and radio parts, etc. 


MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 


The “Martin Axonograph,” an “al- 
most human” mechanical draftsman 
now in use at the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., is already proving to be a huge 
time-saver in the preparation of plane 
production drawings. The invention 
of W. G. Wilkinson and H. C. Bar- 
tholomew, it consists of a photo- 
graphic device for transforming a 
blueprint into a scale axonometri pro- 
jection, the biggest step in producing 
a three-dimensional drawing. Dis- 


_pensing with the need for a trained 


draftsman, it’s expected to revolution- 
ize the entire field of production il- 
lustration and assembly drawing. 


JET HELICOPTER? 


Don’t be surprised if jet helicopters 
become the next aviation marvel. Pa- 
cific Coast engineers are already said 
to be considering the idea. 


SOME CRUST 


Something new in the bread-making 
field is a recently patented baking ma- 
chine that makes use of infra-red rays. 
Individual bread pans are run slowly 
on an endless conveyor past batteries 
of adjustable, reflector-equipped lamps. 
Baking begins in the heart of the 
dough and proceeds evenly throughout 
the loaf, resulting in smoother crusts 
as well as a 30% cut in baking time. 
The machine was developed by Frank- 
lin H. Wells of Hackensack, N. J., who 
has assigned his patent rights in the 
invention to the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 
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Cuemicat process industries find major 
economic advantages in the availability of 
coal, phosphate, limestone, sulphuric acid, 
and abundant low-cost oemncen power 
in Tennessee. 


These and other resources, combined with 
excellent transportation facilities for the as- 
semblage of raw materials and the shipping 
of finished products, offer to chemical-process 
industries advantages unsurpassed by any 
state. 


Other types of manufacturers find many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennessee. 
Read the basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in changing con- 
ditions, increasing population shifts, and 
postwar competition should investigate Ten- 
nessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land 
of Industrial Advantages.” 
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Basic Advantages 
To Plant Lecations 
In Tennessee 


+ An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


+ Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


*« Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation, 


« Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor, 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


+ Uncongested plant sites — 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals, 


«Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes: 


+ State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 








Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


724 State Office Bldg. 


Suva 














THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 
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The World’s 
Best Garter 
is PARIS... 





The famous “Paris Kneeling Figure" 
trade mark is your dependable guide 
to comfort, value and service. Trade 
marks are_a double protection. They 
enable you to reject as well as select. 
When you say "| want Paris—and not 
a substitute"—you exercise your right 
to choose what you use. Protect this 
privilege. Trust the trade marks which 
have stood the test of time. 

Paris Garter illustrated — all 
elastic, $1. Part elastic styles, 55c. 
A. Stein and Company + Chicago 


New York «+ Los Angeles 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 








The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Warning: Continued drafting of 
young chemists may yet blast some 
dangerous holes in America’s chemical 
production. Output of some items has 
already been cut. .. . War has given 
a tremendous boost to the production 
of plastics. In fact, all but 10% of to- 
day’s 1,000,000,000-pound output is 
going into war products. . . . Look for 
some increase in civilian steel produc- 
tion. When? After the invasion. . 
Textile output continues to nose-dive. 
One reason: Lack of labor. 


MATERIALS 
Look for newly-developed plastic- 


glass structural materials to play a big 
role in a wide variety of peacetime 
fields. . . . “King” cotton may be rid- 
ing for a bad fall after the war, say 
some observers. Two reasons: (1) 
Growing competition from synthetic 
fibers; (2) government intervention 
in the handling of exports. . . . Despite 
climbing production, mica stocks are 
having an uphill battle in their fight to 
cope with huge military demands. . . . 
Don’t expect the war’s end to put an 
immediate end to shoe rationing 
pinches. Shortages of hides are ex- 
pected to remain a barrier. 


LABOR 


Harassed by critics, the WLB 
“points with pride” to its record of 
settling all but 17 out of more than 
6,000 labor disputes, since January, 
1942. . . . Labor hoarding is again 
rearing its ugly head. Many plants, 
with one eye on peace production 
plans, are trying to build up man- 
power “reserves.” . . . Good news for 
Hitler: The recent wave of strikes in 
Detroit war plants struck a sharp blow 
at America’s war effort. 


FOOD 


Don’t think meat rationing is gone 
for good. When present supplies dwin- 
dle, coupons will bounce back with a 
vengeance, and probably sooner than 
you think. Meanwhile, black markets 
have been hit hard by the move... . 
Though equipment shortages have 
tapered off somewhat, farmers are still 
clamoring for a variety of agricultural 
implements. Most in demand: Electric 
motors, harnesses, storage tanks, tires 
and tire pumps, cream separators, 





roofing. . . . Look for a big boost in 
home canning this year. 


AVIATION 


A big producer of plane engines, 
propellers and other aircraft items, the 
Aviation Corp. is planning to “take 
off” into new .markets after the war 
by invading the household appliance 
field. Contemplated products: Refrig. 
erators, deep freezers, heaters and 
ranges. Don’t be surprised if 
peacetime plane production takes a 
90% dip from present war levels. Even 
so, this would top all previous peaks, 


FUEL 


The U. S., with 50% of the world’s 
coal, has reserves enough to last well 
over 2,000 years. The “catch”: Much 
of it isn’t yet recoverable; some isn’t 
even commercially usable (the quality 
is poor). . . . Soft coal prospects are 
brightening up a bit. In fact, output 
may soon top demand by some 3,500,- 
000 tons. . . . Next Winter’s anthracite 
outlook is .still pretty black. Says 
Ickes: Consumers had better conserve 
“to the utmost.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Lack of drivers is crippling Amer- 
. > e ° 
ica’s truckers. Unless relief arrives 
soon, says the Motor Transportation 


Emergency Committee, a collapse may 


only be a matter of months. . . . Fore- 
sighted Americans, looking ahead to 
a booming post-war automobile mar- 
ket, are already flooding manufactur- 
ers with applications for dealerships. 
. . » Don’t be surprised if many rail- 








“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held April 25, 1944, a 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on tthe common stock was declared, payable 
June 8, 1944, to’stockholders of record at 
the close of business, May 24, 1944. 

Wm. J. WILLIAMS, -Secretary 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The second quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 


declared payable June 15, 1944, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 25, 1944. Books will not 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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roads begin preparing for a switch 
to Diesel-type locomotives. 


SHIPPING 


Significant? Landing boats are now 
the major item on the naval construc- 
tion list. Scheduled for this year: 60,- 
000 of them. . . . Don’t expect any re- 
sumption of East Coast shipping ser- 
vices for some time. Two reasons: 
(1) Continued war restrictions; (2) 


lack of ships. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Look for a tremendous upsurge in 
the volume of post-war advertising. 
... Expect China to bob up as a huge 
peacetime customer for America’s 
drug industry. She'll need thousands 
of tons of medical supplies, to cope 
with a large-scale health and medical 
program. . . . With waste paper sal- 
vage campaigns “picking up,” addi- 
tional cuts in newspaper and maga- 
zine quotas are unlikely in the near 
future. Paper containers are as scarce 
as ever, however. . . . Reports of nylon 
stockings coming back to market soon 
are just wishful thinking. Why? The 
armed forces are still too big a cus- 
tomer. . . . Production of electric pow- 
er recently took its sharpest downward 
plunge on record. Reason: Cutbacks 
and labor scarcities have resulted in a 
decline in industry’s requirements. 


- 


TO THE POINT 


Prefabricated homes should become 
one of the world’s greatest industries 
and can aid substantially in post-war 
development.—BENJAMIN F. FAIRLEss, 
president, U. S. Steel Corp. 


Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers who are unwill- 
ing to have their association go on 
record as opposed to any and all sub- 
sidies are not in favor of real free 
enterprise, and in shouting for it are 
simply trying to get support for poli- 
cies that they believe will benefit them 
regardless of the effects on others.— 
Rartway AGE. 


There isn’t anything in the New 
Deal’s controlled economy that was not 
tried out first by the Caesars except 
Harry Hopkins’ privy program. And 
the only idea promoted by the Romans 
not undertaken hy WPA was public 
baths—CLayton Ranp. 
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STEEL RAILS connecting coast with coast. Railroad trains speeding 
goods and people to and from the country’s farthest outposts. That 
was the national development Abraham Lincoln, with sure vision, 
foresaw when he signed the Pacific Railway Bill, July 1, 1862. 
In 1869, four years after his death, the Golden Spike was driven 
in Utah which united the first transcontinental tracks. There, the 
fast, personalized shipping service initiated in New England in 
1839 became a national reality by railroad. 

Today, Railway Express is serving the country’s shipping needs 
via 230,000 miles of railroads plus motor lines, waterways and 
the nation’s commercial airlines. The goods now are mostly war 
materiel. In peace time they will again encompass every con- 
ceivable personal item as well as the products of industry and 
agriculture. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war 
time shipping load and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely . . . ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that ‘‘a shipment started right is half-way there!”’ 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 4 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


. 
A 
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INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 


Before you establish a plant in 
Santa Clara County...throw away 
your expected production sched- 
ules! You'll find that production 
increases as much as 15%! 


THE REASON? There’s room in Santa 
Clara County. Room for de- 
tached suburban homes and 
small ranches. Workers really 
live...a healthy, outdoor life... 
12 monthsa year. And they work 
all the better for it. 


DON’T FORGET CLIMATE, either. No 
intense cold in winter... no 
strength-sapping heat in sum- 
mer. A perfect year round cli- 
mate for peak production. 


You'll find Santa Clara County 
has central location...a wealth of 
raw materials...low taxes.:.and 
plenty of land. But why not get 
all the facts? 


WRITE TODAY! 


“Post War Pacific Coast” 
presents 
the factual story of Santa 
Clara County. 
Write for it today. 





pert. B 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Léon 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 





B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Presidential Outlook Cloudy; 
Other Trends Encouraging 


F President Roosevelt decides to 

run, this writer cannot, at this 

stage, conscientiously forecast his 
defeat. 

His decision probably will be influ- 
enced less by political currents than 
by his physical state. Obviously, his 
health lately has given concern. He has 
experienced terrific strain for almost 
12 years. Naturally, he has aged. 

No human being will be confronted 
with vaster responsibilities during the 
next few years than the President of 
the United States. Therefore, it is in- 
finitely important that this nation be 
headed by a man in prime physical 
condition. 

Both CIO and AFL leaders favor 
Roosevelt’s re-election. He is regarded 
by them as the man most likely to 
prove able to thwart the strongly-rising 
trend in the country and in Congress 
against continued coddling of organ- 
ized labor. 

John L. Lewis is avowedly anti- 
Fourth Term, but his following doesn’t 
compare with that of the two major 
labor groups. 

The farm vote is divided. The aver- 
age farmer is far more independently- 
minded than the average union wage 
earner. Farmers resent dictation. They 
are sturdy individualists. They prefer 
to lead their. own life. They resent be- 
ing regimented. They cherish the pre- 
New Deal American way of life. 

The vast millions of small investors, 
small business men, small property- 
owners, have definitely turned against 
the New Deal. With every reason. Mr. 
Roosevelt recently revealed that he 
realized this: He indicated that he no 
longer desired to be regarded as the 
incarnation of the New Deal, ex- 
pressed desire to be labeled “Dr. Win- 
The-War.” 

That expression “Doctor” contains 
alarming significance. It reveals that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has all along 
conceived the American people as be- 
ing unable to take care of themselves, 
as needing a physician. His actions 
have demonstrated this conception, this 
uncomplimentary analysis of the in- 
habitants of this land. 

It may be that, if he concludes he is 


: 
the only human being capable of og 
cupying the White House for another 
four years, the majority of voters will 
administer to him a painful awaken. 
ing. But this is very far from certain, 


ENCOURAGING TRENDS 


Main trends, both abroad and at 
home, are encouraging. 

No need to elaborate on war devel. 
opments. Our enemies are being weak- 
ened on every front: Along the far- 
flung Russian line, inside of the Reich, 
in conquered countries and especially 
along probable invasion coasts, Italy 
(very notably), and in strategic Japa- 
nese defense areas. 

On the whole, some constructive 
progress is being made at Washington. 

Reconversion is receiving more seri- 
ous attention. Headway is being made 
in formulating definite plans for sub- 
stituting peace for war production as 
events justify. Civilian output is ex- 
panding at least somewhat. Manpower 
scarcity is lessening in certain sections, 
doubtless will continue. 

The administration and Congress 
have still failed to formulate effective 
ways and means to prevent strikes—to 
punish strikers. However, the nation- 
wide indignation incited by the treat- 
ment of Montgomery Ward is hardly 
likely to be ignored by the powers- 
that-be at Washington. 

In short, the signs seem unmistak- 
able that public sentiment is veering 
towards restitution of old-time Ameri- 
can principles of equality, of govern- 
ment by law rather than government 
by “directives” promulgated by indi- 
viduals, most of them not elected. 

Food prospects now are good. Need 
for “points” rationing has notably 
diminished. Supplies of meats and 
vegetables have become much more 
plentiful. 

Although the security market has 
advanced relatively little, evidence ac- 
cumulates that the undertone has stiff 
ened, that liquidation in anticipation 
of all-out invasion has largely petered 
out, that fears of demoralization are 
becoming less. acute and widespread, 
that a more hopeful analysis of the 


long-term outlook is growing. 
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BUSTER 


Want a bottle-neck smashed? Is production blocked 
because materials aren’t flowing right? Is distribu- 
tion out of hand because you're reading salesmen’: 
reports a week old? Is-collection slow because bill- 
ing is late? Is the payroll department working round- 
the-clock to meet each factory payday? 
Outstanding “block buster” for situations like these 
is the Remington Rand Alphabetical Tabulator. Its 
fast, automatic, readable reports are smashing bottle- 
necks for all kinds of business . . . 
manufacturing, transportation and insurance 
companies—Army & Navy bureaus— utilities 
—wholesalers and retailers — banks — chain 
stores— city and federal governments. 


— in all kinds of ways . 
Material Control—Labor Distribution —Sales 
Analysis— Unit Inventory Control— Billing 


—Payroll— Job Costs—General Ledgers — 
and others. 


How can the Alphabetical Tabulator smash a bottle- 
neck? By giving you, at 9 o’clock this morning, yes- 
terday’s figures of production or sales performance 
or inventory status. By giving you fresh facts, in 
understandable form. By letting you make sound 
decisions faster than ever before. By compensating 
in part for the trained employees called to war. 
There’s no other accounting instrument quite like 
the Alphabetical Tabulator. Its exclusive features 
make it the finest “block buster” you could possibly 
employ. It ought to be on your payroll. To see it and 
try it, call the nearest Remington Rand office, or 
write us at Buffalo 5, New York. 





PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS 


INTER-FILERS 
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Non-profit 


Membership 


Non-partisan 


INVESTORS 


FAIRPLAY 


B. C. FORBES 
President 





LEAGUE 


B. A. JAVITS 
Vice-President & Gen. Counsel 


League Proposes Amendments 
to Anti-Trust Laws 
By B. A. JAVITS 


FTER discussions with numerous 


Congressmen and Senators in 
Washington, and the encourag- 
ing reception given to the idea of tak- 
ing action to amend the Anti-Trust 
Laws now, so that American business 
after the war can work together to 
solve the problems of peace just as 
American business has worked togeth- 
er to meet the problems of war, the 
following proposals are made to im- 
pleme:.t the Anti-Trust Laws, to bring 
them more nearly into line with the 
actual decisions under the laws. 
Decisions by the United States Su- 
preme Court under the Anti-Trust 
Laws are clearly in harmony with the 
following proposals. In 1911, in the 
Standard Oil case, the Supreme Court 
decided that the Sherman Law was 
too sweeping and general, and indi- 
cated that only unreasonable restraints 
and undesirable combinations would 
be unlawful. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Therefore, the Investors Fairplay 
League’ proposes to sponsor amending 
the Sherman Law to read as follows 
(the italics being the. proposed amend- 
ments) : 


“(The Sherman Law) Section 
1. Every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or 
act of two or more persons acting 
in concert, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, 
except when such contract, com- 
bination or act is in the public 
interest, is hereby declared to be 
illegal.” 


The Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act were both 
passed in 1914. In practical effect 
these laws changed the Sherman Law, 


34 


because, whereas the Sherman Law 
said no combination or contract would 
be legal, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act put into language what was 
the substance of the Standard Oil de- 
cision, and that was that unfair meth- 
ods of competition were unlawful. 

In the United Shoe Machinery case, 
where this concern controlled over 
99% of the busmess, the United 
States Supreme Court decided that it 
was not a monopoly that restrained 
trade. 

The same conclusion was reached 
in the United States Steel Corp. case 
and in the International Harvester 
case. 


COMPETITION ENCOURAGED 


These three companies were found 
to have conducted themselves decently 
and legally when it came to competi- 
tive practices. The essence of the Anti- 
Trust Laws is condemnation of vicious 
practices which seek to put people out 
of business by means of greater re- 
sources and not by a better product 
or by an honest lower cost and there- 
fore a lower price. 

Honest and fair competition would 
be encouraged by the following pro- 
posed amendments to both the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act— the fact is that under past 
decisions a “monopoly” per se is not 
condemned, but only an unreasonable 
monopoly : 


Section 2 of the Clayton Act. 
“That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, 
either directly or indirectly to 
discriminate in price * * * and 
provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent discrimina- 
tion in price * * * made in good 


faith to meet competition, or 
which discrimination in price shall 
be in the public interest. * * *” 


It is this general principle which 
the League seeks to apply to other 
sections of the Clayton Act and of the 
Webb Pomerene Law. This latter lay 
is designed to permit American busi. 
ness men to unite without restriction 
to compete with companies outside 
this country. In addition to the above 
proposed amendments, which are not 
here technically set forth, the League 
has prepared a proposed amendment 
by which additional jurisdiction js 
conferred on the District Courts of the 
United States to hear and to judge or 
declare beforehand whether a contract, 
combination or group of business 
men is about to violate the Anti-Trust 
Laws. It is provided that such a pro 
ceeding may be brought in any Dis 
trict Court and that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or other per- 
sons interested appear on the hearing 
to determine whether what is pro- 
posed is or is not in the public in- 
terest. 


LABOR WOULD HAVE VOICE 


Labor unions or any other inter- 
ested parties would have a right to be 
heard. 

After the hearing, the Courts would 
enter a- decree as to whether what is 
proposed is fair and reasonable and 
would appoint a person representing 
the Court whose duty it would be to 
see that-the intent of the Court is car 
ried out so that fair competition is 
observed and the public interest pro- 
tected. It is also proposed that at any 
time anyone could question the fair- 
ness of the agreement as put into 
operation. 

For instance, let us suppose that 
certain glass manufacturers got to- 
gether for the purpose of improving 
their business, adding to employment, 
increasing wages and giving better 
products, and the contract was ap 
proved by a U. S. Court under this 
formula. If at any time any housewiie 
felt that prices were unreasonable or 
any worker felt that he was being dis- 
criminated against because of the com: 
bination, relief could be had promptly 
without any expense to such complain- 


ant. 
* 


Address all communications to INvESTORS 
Farrptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FORBES 
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hich I | PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY } 
th ‘ - : »4 
the SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ; 

} 4 
law | P é 
busie 1 Summary of 1943 Operations 
tion FY . y 
tside § } The Company continues to apply itself vigorously to its vitally im- s ‘ 
bove ‘ portant task of supplying power, light and heat for war production as ; 
not & and civilian use. ‘ 

/ 
ague / In 1943 its interconnected electric and gas systems again successfully ; 
nent ; met the requirements of greatly expanded industrial and military 4 
i : activities in the territory served, as well as the needs of a : 
t the / rapidly mounting civilian population now estimated to ? 
oa ; exceed 3,500,000. ¢ 
- : The ability to meet wartime demands rests largely on ; 

t : added resources of electric and gas supply made available ? 
nes 5 through a long-range construction program, upon 
Tust Jy which more than $152,000,000 was spent in the ¢ 
pro- past five years. The installed capacity of the Com- ’ 
Dis. ' pany’s electric generating plants was increased > 
Gen: ; 400,000 horsepower during this period, and an , 

" ‘ additional 200,000 horsepower was contracted for ? 
per ‘ ) 
ring / from other producers. ) 

/ 
pro- ' Pit Plant No. 5, placed in operation in April 1944, ¢ 

. ; added another 214,000 horsepower of generating ; 
In- > opens 

; capacity to the Company’s vast facilities for sup- PIT NO. 5 POWER HOUSE ’ 

: plying electric service in'this strategically impor- with largest installed capacity of any hydro plant in California , 

) tant area. : 

y ? 

y > 
ters By SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP ’ 
>be FY 1943 DECEMBER 31, 1943 ; 

: Electric Department.................... $97,429,110 pS AE Ee pe ee 37,728 > 
yuld ’ ET OY OPT E TET 39,629,387 IIIS. ons... 5. cette eepeee en 53,219 , 
t is ; Street Railway Department.............. 726,479* NN 55.08 5 56k d8 sds CoC e ee 23,157 ‘ 
onl : ee 502,419 Investment and Other Corporations, Partner- > 
/ Steam Sales Department..............0. 305,290 ships, Insurance Companies, Educational, ’ 
7 Miscellaneous Income...............+e0. 388,671 Charitable and Religious Institutions, etc... . 3,179 ’ 
: ) ius SUES TNF ¢ 
car- ’ Total Gross Revenue................ $138,981,356 Total eee ECO nao reyanT es 117,283 ; 
Listy *Street Railway System sold in October, 1943. , 
pro fy ‘ 
any ty SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT kk ke eK ke kk & ’ 
alr: ‘ 
ate / — me $1 The Company views with confi- , 

; 1945 3 dence the postwar prospects of the , 

, Gross Revenue...... sete t nets eee eeeee ee eee eee $138,981,356 $127,114,180 territory served. It is apparent that ; 
that ) Maintenance, * Operating Expenses, Taxes (except this region, long established as one : 
to- : Federal Taxes on Income) and Provision for Depre- of the foremost agricultural and ; 
‘ing : ciation and Other Reserves ee ey 83,178,865 78,626,525 distributing areas of the country, , 
ent, ‘ a etc casas keadindes4cease $ 55,802,491 $ 48,487,655 is destined to assume increasing ¢ 
tter ; Bond and Other Interest, Discount arid Other Income national importance as a manu- , 
ap: : OMB, CG FORAGE hoe ec ccdedccaccatl 10,810,407 11,368,984 facturing center. : 
his : Net Income before Provision for Federal Taxes Without in any way relaxing our , 
ibe , AE gee eee) ae. | Cae ee $ 44,992,084 $ 37,118,671 efforts in the all important task of ; 
a ’ Provision for Federal Taxes on Income............ 22,645,080 14,851,079 helping to win the war, we are now ; 
ij ; Net Income to Surplus. ...................-- $ 22,347,004 $$ 22,267,592 planning a comprehensive program ’ 
"7 ( Dividends on Preferred Stock. ................4-- 8,409,820 8,399,508 to aid and stimulate the continued 4 
m- ¢ 4 
‘ Dai idin dion cae ysense...vaeee hans $ 13,937,184 $ 13,868,084 development of Northern and Cen- S 
yey Dividends on Common Stock.............000005. 12,523,808 12,524,168 _—tral California. ’ 
— 7 EE ET ET er ae ee ee $ 1,413,376 $ 1,343,916 ; 

; Earnings per Share of Common Stock............. $2.23 $2.21 REZ Bene ? 

: Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock....... $2.00 $2.00 ; 

9 ual be ed to E. J. Beckett, T: : 
ons Caphen of the Commer +2006 aeeeS Miecs Bus Pronsias 0. Centura tie! PRESIDENT ’ 
ifth ' ’ 
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STOCKS 
selected ad 


Outstanding Bugs! 


URRENT UNITED OPINION 
Report carries a special sum- 
mary of every stock recommended 
by two or more financial authorities 
during the past 4 weeks, with buy- 
ing ranges, dividend rates, and 
share earnings for 1942-43. In ad- 
dition, the 12 issues receiving the 
greatest weight of favorable opinion 
are featured 
Yours with Month's “TRIAL” 


You may have this special Report 
on “What Stocks Experts Favor” 
and the UNITED Bulletin Service 
for one month for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report FM-88 NOW! 
UNITED BusINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury =A r Boston 1, Mass. 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 














DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
June 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 20, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















E. L. bu Pont DE Nemours 


QU POND os company 


Wimincton, DeLaware: May 15, 1944 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of iness on 
July 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the second 
“interim” dividend for 1944, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
May 22, 1944. 





W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


Board of Directors has declared a dividend of 50 
share and an additional dividend of 25 cents 

on the Company's capital stock, payable June 
"15, 1944, - stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


" H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





REFLECTING war uncertainties, stagna- 
tion continues to rule stock market. 
Some special situations perform bril- 
liantly, but their action serves mainly 
to emphasize drabness of old-time 
pivotal leaders, most of which remain 
trendless. Industrial average stands 
unchanged from year ago. 

Railroad stocks, however, recently 
returned close to former bull market 
tops, and probability is rail average 
will push through, following lead of 
railroad bonds. But strength in rail- 
road securities stems from growing 
expectation that war will be prolonged, 
a development not bullish on rank-and- 
file equities. Hence, for near-term, gen- 
eral market will probably remain 
“trading” affair. 





March April May June 


after taxes is available for dividends, level 

Moreover, dual tax burden levied on lifeti 
corporate earnings, and again upon 
same earnings when received as divi- 
dend income by stockholders, pro- ry th 
hibits fair net return to investors. peak 
Frantic demand for tax-free securities 
has forced municipal bonds to ex- 
tremely low-yield basis. New York first 
State 35-year obligations now yield 
only 1.30% annually. - 


Present excess profits tax (wartime the 
necessity ) places virtual ceiling on cor- er 
porate earning-power. Dynamic bull | 
markets thrive only on up-trending | "“ 
earnings or prospect thereof. But re- sag 


peal or revision of heavy tax rates. 
pre-requisite to expanding profits, miust typ 
await world peace and new legislation. 


Key to future long-term stock trend: Tax factor thus embodies two major . 
Taxes. Corporate taxes command first _imponderables: Return of peace in Eu- | “ 
call on all earnings; only amount left rope and Pacific; politics. ee 

be 
CONGRATULATIONS tax 
ext 

Hudson R. Searing has been elected =the OPA, has been elected chairman | ha 


executive vice-president of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York. 
Walter J. Braunschweiger, vice-pres- 
ident, Bank of America, Calif., and 
active in many national and civic or- 
ganizations, has been elected a director 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Harold E. Talbott of New York has 
been appointed a member of the 
Finance Committee of Chrysler Corp. 
R.-A. Neal, J. K. B. Hare, John H. 
Ashbaugh and H. H. Rogge have been 
elected vice-presidents of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Prentiss M. Brown, former head of 


of the Detroit Edison Co., and James | Ye 
W. Parker has been elected president. | m™é 
Maurice N. Trainer, first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Brake Shoe Co. | th 
has been elected a director. A 
Sigurd S. Larmon, president of | | 
Young & Rubicam, leading advertising | ** 
agency, will become its chief executive E 
officer on July 1, when Chairman Ray- 8 
mond Rubicam retires, disposing of 
his stock to associates. a 
Allan T. Preyer, executive vice f 4 
president of Vick Chemical Co., has g P 
a 
k 





been elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 


FORBES ! 
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Investment Pointers 


Long-Term Outlook 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 

ages), made a low of 92 in May, 
1942. It advanced to 146 last July, and 
since then has done relatively little. In 
the Spring of 1933, the market had a 
large rise; see-sawed for two years; in 
1935 the advance was resumed, lasting 
until 1937. Today the averages are 
around 138, or six points lower than 
the price prevailing before France quit. 
The London market is 30% above the 
levels then. 

In June of 1942 I stated: “With 
stocks selling at present depressed 
levels, I believe an opportunity of a 
lifetime is presented to the investment 
public.” In December, 1942, I said: 
“The next leg of the advance may car- 
ry the averages to 150; before the final 
peak is reached, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages might double.” 

The averages were then 115. The 
first half of this prediction has already 
been approximately fulfilled. I reiter- 
ate my belief that the second half of 
the prediction will be fulfilled, in due 
time. Patience, of course, is necessary. 

The post-war period is certain to wit- 
ness huge demand from all over the 
world for all kinds of products. We 
are likely to have a more American- 
type of government than since 1933. 
Evidence multiplies that Congress and 
the people deeply resent schemes to 
establish totalitarianism or a “planned 
economy.” 

Taxes on dividends by-and-by will 
be limited, perhaps the capital gains 
tax repealed (as in England), and the 
excess profits tax eliminated. Stocks 
have been steadily absorbed for some 
years; relatively little is now held on 
margin. 

In the post-war period, I anticipate 
that there will be large demand for 
American stocks at home and abroad. 
I expect that ultimately our leading 
stocks will sell on a 3% basis. In many 
European countries, the current yield 
is much less than this. 

Add to the foregoing the inflation- 
ary implications of our colossal na- 
tional debt, the post-war removal of 
price controls, etc., with business once 
again free to establish its own selling 
prices—and you have the probability 


Tie stock market (as measured by 
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of a stock rise great enough to excite 
one’s imagination. 

If stocks are around present levels 
when the European war ends, I believe 
most stocks would not decline very 
much. Rails might be the most vulner- 
able; but on a sharp setback, these 
stocks might present opportunities. 
Obviously, until sufficient automobiles 
are manufactured, the nation must still 
rely upon the railroads for much of 
its transportation. Steels and coppers 
are so low that a reaction of more 
than a few points seems hardly war- 
ranted, on peace news. Airplane manu- 
facturing will likely be faced with 
troublesome factors; so I think it best 
to avoid these stocks until clearer 
vision is possible. 

Should stocks advance strongly be- 
fore Germany quits, a sharp reaction 
would, of course, be logical on peace 
news. 

In time, I think there will be enor- 
mous profit in such stocks as U. S. 
Steel common, Chrysler. I rate the au- 


tomotive group as No. 1 for the pest- 
war period. 

The time to make money is during 
a bull market. The last one ran from 
1932-33 until 1937; the one before 
that, from 1921 to 1929. It is conceiv- 
able that the present upswing which 
began in May, 1942, might run to 
1948-49, followed by the usual bear 
market. 

In the next few years, I think it will 
be more profitable to hold good stocks - 
rather than A-1 bonds. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








FAST?ACCURATE 
Pay Rot.Tax DEDUCTIONS 


at our Risk— 


The TELCULATOR Will Save Time 
In Your Payroll Department 
@ Income and Victory Tax figured to the nearest 
dollar wage. We will send you a unit for 30 days 
trial—use it on your payroll. Send request on your 
firm’s letterhead. Be sure to state payroll period: 
Weekly—Bi-weekly or Semi-monthly. 
Distributors Wanted 

TELCULATOR COMPANY...Dept. 1 i 

2144 Madison Avenue Toledo 2, Ohie 











mailed to the Company’s stockholders. 


year 1943, compared with year 1942. 


Railway operating revenues........... 
Railway operating expenses........... 
Net railway operating revenue.... 
Railway tax accruals (including . 
FoG@eral ImcOMe tHE)... ccccccccseccece 
Railway operating income........ 
Equipment and joint facility rents— 
EN co ocig tes U Maat anbescavecueass 
Net railway operating income.... 
CE UR, ccc np des cnadéenvevcreosee 
TR ae 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income available for fixed charges 
Fixed interest and other charges...... 


Income available for other 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1943 
The 117th annual report of the President and Directors for the year 1943 is being 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
The following is a summary of the Company’s audited income account for the 




















Year Year Increase 
1943 1942 over 1942 
$358,142,152.08 $306,254,193.49 $51,887,958.59 
250,584,352.63 204,241,198.76 46,343,153.87 
$107,557,799.45 $102,012,994.73 $ 5,544,804.72 
46,457,958.58 25,054,012.87 21,403,945.71 
$ 61,099,840.87 $ 76,958,981.86 4$15,859,140.99 
8,932,372.37 7,400,263.88 1,532,108.49 
$ 52,167,468.50 $ 69,558,717.98 d$17,391,249.48 
8,637,968.62 8,670,683.14 d $2,714.52 
$ 60,805,437.12 $ 78,229,401.12 4d$17,423,964.00 
2,035 ,995.35 1,685,984.95 350,010.40 
$ 58,769,441.77 $ 76,543,416.17 d$17,773,974.40 
18,647,102.81 19,863,257.08  d 1,216,154.27 

















SS arr $ 40,122,338.96 $ 56,680,159.09 4$16,557,820.13 

Contingent interest charges........... 9,612,858.50 11,356,562.50 d 1,743,704.00 

Audited net income............... $ 30,509,480.46 $ 45,323,596.59 d$14,814,116.13 
(d—denotes decrease) 

The decrease in net income of $14,814,116. is the result of: 
Loss due to suspension in 1943 of freight rate increases................... $ 7,100,000 
ett hasan Cha bb CU Se eebE Ce ESS Cee seco ccaccceqeces 222, 
Increase in taxes after non-recurring tax credit of $8,574,214. in 1942....... 12.801,972 
MM I Fe bo dan om Wlede eld Nc cccdecsccaseevsvercessoedecacws}eneow cas $29,123,972 


Accruals for all taxes, year 1943, were $46,757,209., absorbing 13 cents of each dollar 
of total operating revenues, 43 cents of each dollar of net railway operating revenue, 
and were equal to $14.84 per share on the capital stock. 

As of December 31, 1943, the recorded investment in property as related to railway 
operating income, is $999,678,403, against which $130,406,465 depreciation has accrued, 
leaving the net recorded investment $869,271,938. 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, but there was a net reduc- 
tion of $58,661,935. in interest bearing obligations of which $57,537,050. were retired 
through the operation of the sinking fund created by the 1988 Plan for Modification 
of Interest Charges and Maturities. 


R. B. WHITE, President 





















Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE most beautiful thing we can 


experience is the mysterious. It’ 


is the source of all true art and 
science. He to whom the emotion is a 
stranger, who can no longer pause to 
wander and stand wrapped in awe, is 
- as good as dead; his eyes are closed. 
The insight into the mystery of life, 
coupled though it be with fear, has 
also given rise to religion. To know 
what is impenetrable to us really ex- 
ists, manifesting itself as the highest 
wisdom and the most radiant beauty, 
which our dull faculties can compre- 
hend only in their most primitive 
forms—this knowledge, this feeling is 

at the center of true religiousness. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


Concentration is my motto—first 
honesty, then industry, then concen- 
tration. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


One man with courage makes a ma- 
jority. —ANDREW JACKSON. 


A government for the people must ° 


depend for its success on the intelli- 
gence, the morality, the justice and 
the interest of the people themselves. 

—GROVER CLEVELAND. 


The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be; 
and if we observe, we shall find that 
all human virtues increase and 
strengthen themselves by the practice 
and experience of them. —SOCRATES. 


Whenever you look at a piece of 
work and you think the fellow was 
crazy, then you want to pay some at- 
tention to that. One of you is likely to 
be, and you had better find out which 
one it is. It makes an awful lot of 
difference. —-CHARLES F. KETTERING. 


If your business keeps you so busy 
that you have no time for anything 
elsé, there must be something wrong, 
either with you or with your business. 

—Ws. J. H. BoercKer. 


Art is like a border of flowers along 
the course of civilization. 


—LINCOLN STEFFINS. 


Property is the fruit of labor. Let 
not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him labor 
diligently to build one for himself. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


What some of us need is more horse- 
power and not so much exhaust. 
—Hoticoa Review. 


The difficulties, hardships and trials 
of life, the obstacles one encounters on 
the road to fortune are positive bless- 
ings. They knit the muscles more 
firmly, and teach self-reliance. Peril is 
the element in which power is devel- 
oped. —W. MATHEws. 


Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce and navigation, the four pillars 
of our prosperity, are most thriving 
when left most free to individual enter- 
prise. —THomas JEFFERSON. 


Politeness is like an air cushion; 
there may be nothing in it, but it eases 
the jolts. —Tue Pick-Up. 


A kindly look means much 

A kindly word means mair 

But better than baith is a kindly act 

Tae a freen wha’s girnel’s bare 

But what gladdens the heart o’ man 

And Pleases.God abune 

Is the kindly act—the essence of love 

A kindly thing kindly dune. 
—JosepH Lainc Waucu. 


We must ask ourselves, “What are 
you doing for the world, and to re- 
mind people of God?” 

—J..Howarp Catianan, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Through wisdom is an house 

builded; and by understand- 

ing it is established. 
—Proverss 24:3. 


Sent in by Sgt. Joel R. Streich, 
Camp Polk, La. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














I do not think we can maintain oy 
position in the post-war world unleg 
we are an exceptionally well-educated 
people and unless we can handle 
and with comprehension the problems 
and inventions of the new scientific 
age. —Winston CHURCHILL, 


Whenever a process of life commp. 
nicates an eagerness to him who lives 
it, there the life becomes genuinely 
significant. —WILLIAM James. 


A barking dog is often more useful 
than a sleeping lion. 
—WasHINcTON Ikvinc. 


To the man who knows not to what 
port he sails, no wind is favorable, 
—SENECA. 


As a man handles his troubles dur. 
ing the day, he goes to bed at night 
a General, Captain or Private. 

—Ep Howe. 


The trouble with giving someone a 


piece of your mind is the peace of 


your mind. | —PROTESTANT VOICE. 

The foundations of the world will be 
shaky until the moral props are re- 
stored. —ANNE O’Hare McCormick. 


Every man who observes vigilantly 
and resolves steadfastly grows uncon- 
sciously into genius. 

—BuLwer-LytTon. 


Be a life long or short, its com: 
pleteness depends on what it was lived 
for. —Davip STarR JorpDAN. 


They know enough who know how 
to learn. —Henry Apams. 


The future that we study and plan 
for begins today. 
—CHEsTER OQ, FISCHER. 


If one advances confidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, 
he will meet with a success unexpected 
in common hours. - 

‘ —Henry Davin THOREAU. 


An apt quotation is as good as an 
original remark. —PROVERB. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Ready for instant use, the parachute is 
strapped to the flier as a seat pack. A para- 
chute is no stronger than the harness that 
holds it to the flier. It must be of great 
strength to stand two to four tons of shock 
when the parachute opens. 


‘Blot waste a life’ is the precept 
and practice of our Army and Navy. 


Every American flier must be protected by a 
parachute that is perfect in every detail. No 
pains are too great to make sure that the 
chute will open the instant he pulls the rip 
cord. When that moment comes, the harness 
that holds the flier to the chute must be 
strong to hold its human cargo firm. 


Before the war and during its early months, 
parachute harness was made from linen or 
imported long-staple cotton. Those materi- 
als rapidly grew scarce. But the Army and 
Navy needed more and more parachutes, 
more and more harness. They demanded 
harness that would stand the strain as well 
or better than any ever used before. 


Drawing on years of experience in its own 
textile mills, United States Rubber Company 
scientists transformed plentiful American 
grown cotton into a new super-strength 
yarn...a yarn lighter and stronger than 
the materials used before the war. 


Today, parachute harness made from this 
Ustex yarn protects the lives of American 
fliers and paratroopers all over the world. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 
UNTREATED YARN AND USTEX YARN 



































Ustex yarn is as much as 70% stronger than 
untreated yarn. This means that Ustex yarn 
has more than enough strength to take up 
the tremendous strain and shock. Today 
Ustex far surpasses linen both in strength 
and lightness. 


Parachutes with harness strongly woven of 
Ustex yarn guard the lives of our fliers and 
airborne troops over every land and every 
ocean. This Navy aerial gunner is ready for 
any emergency, his chute firmly strapped to 
him by Ustex webbing. 


Listen to the New York Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


+ In Canada DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 











































LOWS ON TRUC 


From the plains of Oklahom 
for the planes that bomb Berl 


SOMETHING BIG is going on in Duncan, O} 
homa. 


In response to the call of the Army and Na 
for increased production of 100-octane g 
line, eight independent Oklahoma and Tex 
refiners pooled their output of base stocks 
the superfuel that makes America’s warplan 
fly higher, faster, farther—and hit harder. 


Up went the new Duncan refinery, in 
area short on pipeline and rail facilities. U 
of rail transport would entail diversion of 5( 
tank cars, sorely needed elsewhere. 


So the swelling flood that rolls to Dung 
from the eight refineries rolls by truck ... exclu 
sively... hauled by 30 heavy-duty Internationals, 


This day and night hauling is tough work. 
But those 30 heavy-duty Internationals are twin 
brothers, under the hood, of the battle-tested 
International Half-Tracks, powered with the 
same famous International Red Diamond en- 
gine. They’re tough trucks. Built tough, with the 
stamina that made Internationals the largest- 
selling heavy-duty trucks on the market. 


A rigid schedule of preventive maintenance 
keeps these 30 Internationals out of the shop 
and on the road .. . the same kind of sound 
preventive maintenance you can get for your 
trucks ... mo matter what your make or model 
... at your International branch or dealer. 





T 


NEW TRUCKS-NOW! 


The government has au- 
thorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of 
new trucks for civilian 
hauling in essential occu- 
pations. For your new 
truck, see your Inter- 
national Dealer or Branch 
now, and get valuable help 
in making out your appli- 
cation. Don’t delay! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 








Pledged 
u.s.iRuCk 
CONSERVATION CORPS 






IN THE he WAR LOAN 
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